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SUSTAINED-USE 
SIMPLIFIED 
TEACHING 

TOOLS 


a grade-level correlated program 








A world of knowledge opens to the student once he has elementary beginning through to the more complex 
learned the primary elements of map study. Denoyer- aspects of map study. Some of the more useful items 
Geppert’s grade-by-grade correlated program helps pro- are listed below in their general grade-level classifi- 
mote the progress of this knowledge from the very cation. 


for primary grades 
slated outline globes—land areas, black; water areas, blue slated world maps— 
land areas, black; water areas, blue slated map of the United States—land areas, 
black; water areas blue geographical terms chart—a composite landscape in 
natural colors pictorial maps and historical illustrations 


for intermediate elementary grades 
slated outline globes and maps 
simplified physical-political globes—place names carefully selected 
simplified physical-political world maps—semi-elliptical projection 
simplified physical-political United States map 
physical-political map of the State of Virginia 
wall and desk outline maps 


for junior high schools 
slated outline globes and maps 
physical-political globes 
physical-political world maps 
physical-political maps of the continents and individual countries 
physical-political map of the State of Virginia 
Bacons’ “Our Democracy” charts—24 wall charts in color 
Wesleys’ ‘““Our America” maps—36 wall maps in color 


Would you like to know more about this articulated program? VIRGINIA — PHYSICAL- POLITICAL MAP 


. . . . . ” ” 
Write today for Circular M20 which outlines and illustrates the 64” by 44 
simplified program. Drawn on the scale of 8 miles to the inch, the 
map of \ irginia shows state parks, historical shrines, 
and battle sites. There are three insert maps: Popu- 


John H. Pence ——————<— 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Post-office Box 863 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Representative of 


Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
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have you sgen 


THE SHADESCOPE 
double shade with one roller? 


STEELE pioneers again with the greatest in- 











THE SHADESCOPE STEELE 
STYLE SS 


novation in modern public building shading! 


Just release the cord and it telescopes two 


shades on one roller at center of window. 


One easy operation to control light and venti- 


lation at top and bottom at same time. 





ROLLER SHADE! 


COSTS ONLY LITTLE MORE 
SINGLE ROLLER SHADE! 


LOWER INSTALLATION COST! 
LESS MAINTENANCE! 





ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF A DOUBLE 


THAN A 


EASILY DEMOUNTED WITHOUT TOOLS! 





“Don’t Delay Call Us Today’’ 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 


327 West Main Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Phone 7-4035 





Over 2,000,000 
shades have carried 


Steeleduck Trademark 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF AN OUTSTANDING SERIES OF WORKBOOKS 
First Steps in English 
For Grade One or Grade Two 


" glish 


This textbook in workbook form helps 
the pupil to establish habits of cor- WwW O R K g Oo Oo K S 
rect usage from the very beginning. 


Attractive illustrations are the focal Grades Three through Twelve « Teacher's Keys 
point for both oral and written work. 





Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis, McPherson 








e Every aspect of a balanced language program is presented. 
e Because both instruction and drill are offered, little help 
from the teacher is required. 

Techniques of composition, grammar, and usage are developed 


thoroughly. 
All language skills are carefully maintained through frequent 


American 
Book 
‘Company 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


repetition and review. 

Though keyed to the Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis, McPherson 
textbooks, the material is self-contained and may be used 
independently. 





Loose-leaf tests representing diagnostic, maintenance, and 





end-of-year testing are inserted. 






















is the NIGHT OF STARS 


on The TELEPHONE HOUR 
Tune in at 9:00 P. M. 


Monday Night 





The Chesapeake & Potomae 
Telephone Company 
of Virginia 
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CIRCLE TOURS 


Fifth Season— 
Summer of 1952 


Travel with College and 
Teaching Certificate 
Credit Offered 


Your choice of 5 great tours: 


W-1 37 days Golden West, 
National Parks, and 
California—June 14. 

W-2 Southwest and Pacific 
Coast (24 days Min.) 
June 14. 

W-3 Northwest and Pacific 


Coast (25 days Min.) 
June 24. 


N-1 14 days New England 
and Canada—July 21. 


N-2 8 days New York and 
Niagara Falls—June 15. 


All tours by luxury bus and 
with experienced conductor. 
For full information write: 


CIRCLE TOURS 


Box 5125 State College Station 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 























A TRULY NEW 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Accommodates full 82” x 11” Pages 
Brilliant Illumination 
40% Lighter in Weight 
Compact, Easy to Handle 
Extremely Quiet in Operation 


Equipped with Vacu-Matie and Feed- 
O0-Matie which holds your copy where 
you want it—no masks, mounts, or 
magnets required. Moves new mate- 
rial into place with a twist of the 
wrist. Built-in pointer for added in- 
structional value. 


The Leader In Opaque Projection 
Beseler VU-LYTE 


For the latest in up-to-date Audio 
Visual materials write or call 


Your Complete Audio-Visual Dealer 


J. M. STACKHOUSE CO. 


5803 PATTERSON AVENUE 
RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 5-2871 

















From The Jop File 


Your Journal has just come to my 
desk and I am writing to congratu- 
late you and your associates upon the 
selection of the new headquarters 
building. If this colonial home is as 
beautiful inside as it is outside, you 
certainly have a marvelous place. You 
may count on my visiting you the first 
time I am in Richmond, in order to 
see your new headquarters layout. 

I have gone through your Journal 
and am very much pleased with it 
and with the very fine program which 
you have outlined for your annual 
meeting. More power to you in the 
fine work which you are doing in Vir- 
ginia. 

Willard E. Givens 


Executive Secretary, 


National Education Association 


I am very pleased with the splendid 
way that you have handled my little 
article from the Nation’s Schools. 

I am particularly gratified to have 
seen your editorial, “Mr. Superintend- 
ent.” It is the real thing. “The Public 
as Ally” is very sound and courageous. 

Martin W. Essex 
Superintendent of Schools 
Lakewood, Ohio 


I am still amazed and delighted over 
the new headquarters. It was a won- 
derful bit of business and professional 
foresight that brought such modern 
working space into possession of the 
Virginia Education Association. 

Dorothy I. Pratt 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 


Lynchburg 


My complimentary paid-up member- 
ship card has been received. I wish to 
express my thanks for the privilege 
of continuing as a member of such a 
splendid organization as the VEA after 
my retirement. It is an honor to still 
be able to share in all that is included 
in active membership. 

Marjorie T. Riker 
Petersburg 

Allow me to say ditto to Mrs. Grace 
Oakes Burton’s tribute to ‘James M. 
Grainger in the May 1951 Virginia 
Journal of Education. Her last para- 
graph was excellent, as well as the 
rest of the tribute. 

When Mr. Grainger taught of Sid- 
ney Lanier and his poems, he lived 
again for me—sing me the “Song of 
the Chattahoochee.” 

In the words of Longfellow— 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime 

And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time. 
Katherine Goode 
Henry 

I want to congratulate you and your 
staff on the fine meeting held on Sat- 
urday. (Leaders conference). 

Margaret G. Cockerill 
Lincoln 

Our sincere gratitude for the ex- 
cellent handling of the article, “Our 
Part in the Economic Defense”, ap- 
pearing in the September issue of the 
Virginia Journal of Education. This, I 
am sure, will be very beneficial to the 
Program. 

C. H. Edwards 
State Director 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division 

I have just had the pleasure of read- 
ing the September issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education, and 1 am very 
much pleased with your generous allo- 
cation of space for an article on the 
Savings Bonds Program. We appreci- 
ate your calling this to the attention 
of teachers in the first Fall issue, just 
at the time they are organizing their 
schools for this year. We believe the 
publication of the article will result 
in stimulated interest in our Program 
in the Virginia schools. 

Jarvis M. Morse 
Education Director 

Thanks very much for the very fine 
way in which you set up the article 
about the (Citizenship) Conference. 
I liked the title you chose too. 

Mrs. George Ellison 
Citizenship Committee, NEA 
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FOR YOUR 
NFORMATION 


Brotherhood Week Materials 
may be secured from Dr. Milton S. 
Chairman, Schools and 
Colleges, The National Conference of 
Christians & Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. The 
observance of Brotherhood 
Week occurs February 17-24, 1952. 

Facts For You—A Study on An- 
nual Reports, based on the premise 


Eisenhower, 


annual 


that the annual report is an important 
device in good public relations, has 
been prepared by Herbert L. Fisher, 
P. O. Box 1259, YMCA, Tampa 1, 
Florida. Copies of tl 
able at $1.00. 


e:udy are avail- 


Science Fellowships will be 
awarded for the eighth year by the 
General Electric Science Fellowship 
to high school science teachers for a 
specialized summer session at Union 
College. Fifty fellowships will be 
awarded to teachers from 13 eastern 
states, including Virginia, for the six- 
week program from June 30 through 
August 8, 1952. Complete informa- 
tion may be secured from General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, 
New York. 

“There is a Summer Job for 
You” describes opportunities offered 
to teachers in a Girl Scout Camp. This 
pamphlet of information may be ob- 
tained from Girl Scouts of the USA 
National Headquarters, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Frustration in Adolescent 
Youth describes its development and 
implications for the school program. 
Office of Education bulletin No. 1. 
Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 25 
cents. 

National High School Poetry 
Association. Poetry anthologies— 
closing date for the submission of 
manuscripts by all junior and senior 
high schools in the United States, 
Alaska and Hawaii: March 25. Get 
particulars from the National Poetry 
Association, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los 
Angeles 34, California. 
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Scholarships and Fellowships 
Available at Institutions of Higher 
Education. This bulletin reports in- 
formation about financial aids for 
and graduate study 
available at and administered by col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country. Prepared by Theresa Birch 
Wilkins, it is Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1951, No. 16, 248 pages. Avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 55 cents. 

You Can Read Better (Junior 
Life Adjustment Series) by Harry 
Bricker and Paul Witty. Boys and girls 
in grades 6 to 9 will learn how to be- 
come word-conscious, realize the im- 
portance of a varied, well-rounded 
reading program. Reading exercises 
and rate tables are also provided to 
help children learn to read better. 
Copies may be ordered from Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 40 cents 
each; special quantity prices. 

3434 U. S. Government Films. 
Prepared primarily for the use of 
schools and colleges, this bulletin lists 
and describes 3,434 films of the United 
States Government which are available 
for public use in the United States. It 
is Education Bu!letin 1951, No. 21, for 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., 70 cents. 

New Address. Virginia School 
Equipment Company has moved into 
its new quarters located on Cary Street 
at Foushee, Richmond 19, Virginia. In 
this new establishment 
greatly improved facilities to serve 
their trade. 


undergraduate 


they have 


Your Club Handbook tells about 
clubs—their purposes, how they can 
be set up, how parliamentary pro- 
cedure can help you conduct business, 
how to plan programs and discussion 
groups, and how to get the most from 
your club activities. Available from 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 


Guideposts to Modern Child 
Service is a survey of The Save the 
Children Federation by E. George 
Payne, Dean Emeritus, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. It is 
published by the Payne Educational 
Sociology Foundation, Inc., 157 West 
13th St., New York 11, N. Y. $1.00. 
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y that meets 
every radio need 


THE RESURGENCE of the educational 
use of radio highlights the need of 
good equipment, with above-average 
tone quality and reception to meet the 
specialized requirements of classroom 
listening. 

RCA Victor is proud to offer a new 
AM-FM receiver, The Livingston, 
which meets your every school need. 
Here is an instrument which provides 
the finest reception of standard AM 
broadcasts . . . and if your school is 
fortunate enough to be within range of 
an educational FM station, The Liv- 
ingston (Model 1R81) also offers in- 
comparable FM reception, 


The Livingston has the famed 
“Golden Throat’ tone system with 
an eight-inch speaker for console-type 
tone quality. Two built-in antennas 
for FM and Standard broadcast. And, 
of course, there is a phono-jack which 
allows you to plug in a record player, 
like the “Victrola”* 45 Attachment 
for superb record reproduction. 

Your local RCA Victor dealer will 
be pleased to demonstrate this fine 
receiver for you. Fill out the coupon 
below for literature describing this 
and many other RCA Victor radio 
receivers. 


*“ Victrola” —T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


fF. AIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


Educational Services, Dept.133-AA ie) 
Radio Corporation of America 

Cainden, N. J. 
Please send me complete information on 
the RCA Victor radio, The Livingston 
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GINN AND 
COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


THE TIEGS- ADAMS. 
SOCIAL 
STUDIES SERIES 


Democracy begins at home, in school, and in the com- 
munity. And with the attractive new Tiegs-Adams 
books for (grades 1-9) children learn concepts of demo- 
cratic living simply and naturally. Emphasis is on 
promoting intelligent, effective, and democratic be- 


havior in all social situations. 


Beginning with the child in his environment, the con- 
tent of the books expands to include the origin, growth, 
principles, and problems (national and international ) 
of the United States. Geography, history, and citizen- 
ship are carefully interwoven in this thoroughly modern 
and teachable presentation. Colorfully illustrated, sim- 
ply written. Books 1-6 now available; books 7, 8 and 
9 to follow soon. Helpful Teachers’ Manuals and 
Workbooks. Write today for more information. 
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Editorials 


By ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Darden’s Proposal 


M R. DARDEN'’S intriguing proposal concerning 
the abolition of Virginia’s compulsory attend- 
ance law has created quite a fire of controversy. Some 
have poured on oil, some water. Now, however, it 
looks as if, barring, of course, a certain amount of edi- 
torial fanning of the flames in the abolitionist press, 
the fire is about out and the smoke is clearing away. 

As it clears away, what is revealed? 

First of all, it would appear as if those who al- 
leged that great savings of money would result from 
the law’s abolition found themselves considerably 
off base. Not only was it pointed out that already 
children who have passed their fourteenth birth- 
day can be let out of school after certain require- 
ments have been met. It was also shown that the 
greatest present and future need for teachers and build- 
ings is in the elementary school, where admittedly 
some of the so-called ‘‘louts’’, ‘‘numbskulls’’, “‘lag- 
gards’”’ et al, should at least, even in the opinion of 
the abolitionists, be exposed to a little learning. 


More than anything, however, the controversy 
revealed an amazing and lamentable ignorance both 
on the part of lay and school people concerning 
the ability of children to learn. Many anti-aboli- 
tionists thought that the noises being made by cer- 
tain members of the opposition sprang from an aris- 
tocratic bias that some of our high churchmen of 
life, religion, and education possess to a rather dis- 
turbing degree. This is perhaps true. But back 
of this snobby feeling about other people’s offspring 
is a woeful lack of intelligence about children. A 
lack of intelligence, incidentally, which is not con- 
fined to lay people alone. Some school people pos- 
sess it, too. 

They are apparently unaware of the fact that 
the number of children who can’t learn is micro- 
scopically small. For example, 1153 fourth graders 
were recently given an intelligence test in a Virginia 
city. Only 3.4 per cent of them had I. Q.’s below 
75; 5.8 per cent had I. Q.’s below 79. In testing 
jargon 75 is dull and 79 is border line dull. This 
is an average of only about one to two pupils per 
classroom, ‘Throw them all out on the street and 
what would you save in teachers, equipment or build- 
ings? But does a 75 or 79 I. Q. mean that a child 
can't learn? Absolutely not. 

In the same school system a group of 31 youngsters 
which constituted a special class for slow-learners, 
none of whom had ever tested more than 75 on the 
traditional I. Q. examination, were given the Wesch- 
ler-Bellevue test. This is a test which must be in- 
dividually administered and which is claimed to be 
the fairest measurement yet known of a child’s abil- 
ity to learn. When this test was given, 42% of these 
children tested 90-100, showing average intelligence: 
29%, 80-90; 16%, 76-79; and only 13%, 65 or 


below. 
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But while there are few children who do not pos- 
sess the ability to learn, there are many who do not 
possess the will to learn. ‘That's where the impor- 
tance of the skilled teacher and a diversified program 
of instruction come in. Teaching is a highly skilled 
and professional job. A teacher who is not aware 
of the amazing ability of virtually every child to 
learn and who cannot exercise the necessary skills to 
stimulate an interest in learning is as much of a 
vocational misfit as the-doctor who is unaware of 
the germ' theory of disease and is unfamiliar with 
the specific drugs and treatment required for differ- 
ent illnesses. | 

The words dullard and lout are not in the vo- 
cabulary of the teacher skilled in her profession. As 
the report of the Foundation Program Commis- 
sion points out; we need more such teachers and 
smaller classes. 

Some of the pupils of the skilled teacher will 
learn more and faster, but all will learn; and all will 
be better citizens for having had him as stimulator 
and guide. And strangely enough the slow learners 
will often receive life’s highest awards. 

The following editorial appeared in the December 
9, 1951, issue of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot: 


President Darden Should 
Review Governor Darden 


“President Colgate W. Darden’s suggestion that 
the State abrogate enforcement of the compulsory 
education law and allow ‘unwilling, uninterested, 
and comparatively less competent’ students to quit 
school after the seventh or eighth grade has received 
the expected widespread challenge among the State's 
educators. Governor Battle doubted its practicality 
and so did Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Dowell J. Howard. 

‘The thesis might have been doubted by Mr. 
Darden himself if he had re-read the report of 
the Committee on Compulsory Education of the 
Virginia Education Commission of 1944. This 
commission was appointed by Governor Darden, 
and worked under his direction. Its findings ac- 
tually were the result of recommendations made 
by special research committees. Recommendations 
made by the Committee on Compulsory Educa- 
tion were adopted and put into effect by the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly with the result that school 
attendance has shown marked improvement in 
the State since the Darden administration. 

“The Committee made a thoroughgoing statis- 
tical exposition of school attendance in Virginia, 
supported by explanatory graphs and charts and 
its report stated: 

‘“ “The conclusion that compulsory attendance 
has greatly stimulated large numbers of students 
in the bright . . . intelligence group to continue 
their schooling and to obtain a high school ed- 
ucation, seems clearly justified.’ 

“The conclusion was justified, for the commit- 
tee’s data showed that there was a sharp drop in 
attendance for bright high school pupils as well 
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as those ‘comparatively less competent’ after age 
14 was passed. That was the age of compulsory 
attendance prior to the 1944 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which raised it to 16. 

“The most serious omission of the tentative 
Darden Plan is of course, that it offers no sug- 
gestion as to what would be done with the boys 
and girls from 12 to 16 who would be allowed 
to quit school. The bright students who would 
quit (and there would be many of them) would 
be able to shift for themselves and learn by chance 
and experience much more quickly than the ‘less 
competent.’ Many members of the latter group 
would become involved in the serious social dif- 
ficulties of the maladjusted. 


‘The Committee on Compulsory Education of 
the Virginia Education Commission stated as a 
primary premise of its research: 

‘‘ * Tf we are to compel the attendance of the 
child at school until he has reached this age (16), 
then the obligation rests upon the school system 
to provide a diversified program of instruction from 
which the least gifted school children can 
profit...’ 

‘*Thousands of students in Virginia in the less 
gifted groups are today acquiring skills through 
such a program, and the State would reverse the 
course at its peril. President Darden should thumb 
through some of the old research reports made to 
him when he was Governor Darden.” 


Foundation Commission Reports 


pos more than a year the Commission to study 
a Foundation Education Program for Virginia 
has been busy at its job. It set about its work by 
sending out a questionnaire to various organizations 
and individuals, in an effort to find out what they 
wanted the schools of Virginia to teach, 430 of 
which were returned: it held open hearings and in- 
vited various individuals to appear before it. It 
has mulled over what people have said, and has is- 
sued a report and recommendations which would 
appear to be sound and constructive. 


In its letter transmitting the report to the Gov- 
ernor, the Commission points out that while school 
expenditures from the State level have risen from 
$7,335,941 in 1931 to $37,134,173 in 1950, this 
represents an increase of but a trifle over one per 
cent in the amount spent from the General Fund 
for public education. In 1950 the figure was 38.79 
per cent of the General Fund, while in 1931 it was 
37.56 per cent. 

The Commission accounts for this increase because 
of increased school enrollment, increased teachers’ sal- 
aries, large grants of State-aid for transportation and 
other school services, inflation, expansion of curric- 
ulum offering. 

The Commission listed five findings as follows: 

(1) In 1944 the Virginia Education Commis- 
sion (the ‘Denny Commission’) recommended that 
increased emphasis be placed upon the teaching of 
the fundamental subjects; this was endorsed by the 
General Assembly by a resolution adopted March 
26, 1945; the Commission finds that the State Board 
of Education and the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction have achieved much in this field and are 
continually working toward this end. 

(2) The curriculum in use in the public schools 
in Virginia includes instruction in those subjects 
which are acknowledged to be fundamental to all 
education. 

‘“‘(3) The major impediments to the most effective 
teaching of the fundamental tool subjects are (a) 
lack of a sufficient number of adequately trained 
primary and elementary teachers, and (b) too heavy 
teacher loads. Some policies pursued in the past 
have contributed to teacher shortages in the elemen- 
tary field. 
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‘““(4) Present methods of financing have not elim- 
inated inequalities in the basic instruction afforded 
in different school divisions. 


(5) Present school facilities and instructional 
personnel in many school divisions are inadequate 
to maintain present programs; increases in school pop- 
ulation and continued inflation will tax these severe- 
ly; caution must be exercised to avoid over-expansion 
of the program beyond those areas which can be 
thoroughly taught and adequately financed.”’ 

These were followed by four important recom- 
mendations: 


‘“(1) The school authorities intensify their ef- 
forts to secure an adequate number of properly trained 
teachers in the primary and elementary grades; to 
this end, the present practice of allotting teacher train- 
ing scholarships to freshman students only when pre- 
paring for elementary teaching should be continued 
and the scholarships for freshmen should be increased 
from $300 to $400; for shortage fields in high 
school the scholarships should be continued on the 
present basis; in addition, provision should be made 
that future recipients may repay one year’s scholarship 
by one year’s teaching. 

‘““(2) Where salary differentials exist between 
teachers of different subjects and on different grade 
levels, who have comparable training, experience 
and demonstrated efficiency these should be elim- 
inated; and salary increases should be based on train- 
ing, experience and demonstrated efficiency as well as 
on length of service. 


‘““(3) Further expansion of the curriculum in in- 
dividual schools beyond the present minimum re- 
quirements should be discouraged until the funda- 
mental subjects are thoroughly taught and the present 
program is adequately financed. 

‘*(4) The basis on which State funds are to be 
allocated to aid local schools is now under study by 
the State Department of Education and the Commis- 
sion does not have the information on which to rec- 
ommend a definite formula; but it believes that in 
the provision of additional funds consideration should 
be given to the accomplishment of specific aims such 
as the reduction in size of classes and equalization of 
educational opportunity among the several localities.”’ 
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People everywhere all over 


the globe yearn for peace 


How to Avoid the Hot War 





and Win the Cold 


by PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Director, The Ford Foundation 


“Despite all current strains and anxieties, we are living in one of history’s most privileged pe- 
riods. If we wage the peace and win it, we have the opportunity to convert this mid-point of the 
iwentieth century into the great turning point of all time.””—From Peace Can Be Won 


N THESE days of tensions and 

crises, it sometimes seems that 
any thoughtful person might well 
conclude that the best we can hope 
for is a continuation for decades of 
a not-too-cold war between the 
Kremlin and the free world— 
Or, at worst, a general hot, shoot- 
ing war, the outcome of which 
might well set civilization back on 
its heels for a century. 

Let us admit that there is a rath- 
er appalling mass of evidence in 
support of either of these view- 
points. And yet, for reasons I will 
give you, I do not believe that 
World War III is inevitable, nor 
do I believe that we are committed 
to an endless cold war which will 
last so long that we will exhaust 
and wreck ourselves in the process 
of winning it. 


for JANUARY, 1952 


Let’s Keep Our Heads Cool 

Let me deal first with the ques- 
tion of World War III. I am aware 
of all the dangers. I know that 
it is going to take very careful han- 
dling to prevent the Korean war 
from spreading into a general con- 
flagration. I know that Yugo- 
slavia, Iran, and Prussia are areas 
in which open conflict might break 
out at any time. But if we keep 
our heads cool, I think these sit- 
uations can be kept under control. 

I am as confident as I am of 
anything that the Kremlin is afraid 
to start World War III at the pres- 
ent time. The Kremlin has no de- 
sire to subject itself to the terrible 
risks of a hot, shooting war. I 
have a number of reasons for be- 
lieving this. 

First, the gangsters in the Krem- 


lin are well aware of the devasta- 
tion that atomic warfare would 
bring to Russia. ; 

Second, they are aware of the 
dangers of revolt that they would 
face once they started their armies 
marching outside their own coun- 
try. The vast unrest inside Rus- 
sia today is attested to by the 
twelve to fifteen million men and 
women in slave labor camps and 
by the constant purges at home. 
There is even greater unrest in the 
satellite countries where blvody 
purges go on from month to month 
almost as a matter of routine. 

The third reason is that they 
think they can win the cold war. 
They think that constant expand- 
ing pressure outward, supported by 
powerful fifth columns in all the 
free nations, will cause the free 
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world to crumble and come under 
their power without a widespread 
hot, shooting war. 

Now I want to tell you why I 
believe that if we act wisely, it 
will not be the Kremlin that wins 
the cold war, but rather the free 
world. Furthermore, I want to 
tell you how I believe the cold war 
can be won by us—not without 
heavy .cost, but at a cost that is 
bearable—and how we can win it 
within this decade of the fifties. 

I want to assure you that I am 
not underestimating the difficulties 
that lie ahead. As administrator 
of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, I had plenty of op- 
portunity to find out how ruth- 
lessly and relentlessly the Kremlin 
is carrying on this cold war. 

Whenever I am in Berlin, I like 
to take the opportunity to look 
behind the Iron Curtain into East 
Berlin. On previous visits | had 
been struck with the great contrast 
in the two sections. In West Ber- 
lin there was an air of enthusiasm 
and buoyancy and hope, which 
was in sharp contrast to the drab 
conditions and dispirited people of 
East Berlin. 


Children on the Side of Tyrants 

But when I visited East Berlin 
recently, the city was crowded 
with young people who had been 
brought together from Eastern 
Europe for the Communist Youth 
Rally. The streets were decorated 
with streamers and banners which 
proclaimed Stalin as the prince of 
peace. There was nothing drab 
or dispirited about these young 
people. They were joyful and ju- 
bilant. They were marching and 
singing and their faces shone with 
the light of their convictions. They 


really believed that Stalin meant 
peace and that Communism was 
another word for the brotherhood 
of man. 

This is the third time in our 
lifetime that the children of a na- 
tion have been enlisted on the side 
of tyrants, Mussolini put them 
in Black Shirts, Hitler put them in 
Brown Shirts, and now Stalin has 
put them in Blue Shirts—and set 
them to marching and singing. 

The minds of children behind 
the Iron Curtain are being stunted 
and dwarfed. The natural devel- 
opment of their minds is prevented. 
What is left of their minds is being 
stuffed with tripe and rot. It is 
a terrifying process. 

The tactics I am going to out- 
line for you as a way to win the 
cold war with the Kremlin within 
this decade do not include fighting 
fire-with fire. Quite the contrary, 
we must use methods appropriate 
to our ends, which are to help 
achieve peace with freedom and jus- 
tice—and to give the children of 
the world an opportunity to grow 
and develop as God intended. The 
means of the Kremlin are suitable 
only for their ends, the enslavement 
of men. Using the right tactics, I 
have every confidence that we'can 
lead the free nations to victory on 
every front. 

The first thing we have to do, 
in my opinion, is recognize that 
the Russians are deliberately and 
systematically fighting this cold 
war on four fronts—the military 
front, the political front, the in- 
formational front, and the eco- 
nomic front. The men in the Krem- 
lin believe they can defeat us in 
this cold war by attacking on those 
four fronts. I believe that we can 
prevent a hot, shooting war and 
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win the cold war if we lead the 
other free nations in bold and 
imaginative counterattacks on those 
same four fronts. 


Counterattack on Four Fronts 

The most urgent of these fronts, 
of course, is the military front. 
That is because the men in the 
Kremlin respect only one thing— 
strength. Unless the free world 
builds up its military strength— 
and builds it up quickly—we are 
inviting the Kremlin to start World 
War III. We are now spending at 
the rate of about $60,000,000,000 
a year to arm ourselves and our 
friends, and I think it is the best 
investment in peace we can make. 

But while we are building our 
military strength, we must not for- 
get that the Russians are busy on 
three other fronts—the political, 
informational, and economic. On 
the political front we must con- 
sciously support and endeavor to 
give new vigor to the institutions 
which tend to unite the free world 
for its common defense. I refer par- 
ticularly to the United Nations and 
the Atlantic Pact. As a leader 
among equals, we must use our in- 
fluence to promote political unity 
within the free nations and among 
them. Wherever there is a breach 
between the free nations, you will 
find the Russians wedging in to 
widen it. 

On the informational, or prop- 
aganda, front, the Russians are way 
ahead of us. They are telling their 
big lies with incredible energy and 
ingenuity on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, and we have all too many 
reasons to believe that more and 
more desperate people are coming 
to believe them. We need to coun- 
ter those big lies with big truths— 
and we have to tell the truth with 
the same energy and force the Rus- 
sians use in telling their lies. 

We cannot delude ourselves, 
however, that big truths will have 
lasting effects in the minds of men 
unless they are accompanied by big 
deeds. In my experience, the most 
effective propaganda is that in 
which the deed comes first, then 
the word. It is on the fourth 
front—the economic front—that 
we have an opportunity to achieve 
a great cold war victory, perhaps a 
decisive victory, with our deeds. In 
a very real sense, today’s contest 
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between freedom and despotism is 
a contest between the American as- 
sembly line and the Communist 
party line. 

We are spending $60,000,000,- 
000 a year on our military pro- 
gram, and there is almost no Amer- 
ican voice heard in protest. And 
yet there are many powerful voices 
raised against the comparatively 
small expenditures required to fight 
the Communists on the economic 
front. It is not enough to stop the 
Kremlin militarily. We must also 
help the people in the critical areas 
of the world to help themselves; 
help them fight the poverty, dis- 
ease, and despair which are the pay 
dirt of Communism. We have got 
to help them improve their condi- 
tions, to the point at least where 
the Communist cry, ‘“You have 
nothing to lose but your chains!” 
will fall on deaf ears, instead of 
ears cocked for every whisper 
promising hope. 


They Want Jobs—Not Handouts 

Some of you may think I am 
proposing a sort of International 
WPA which will induce these 
people to think all they have to do 
is hold their hands out to Uncle 
Sam. Before I became Adminis- 
trator of ECA, I had listened to a 
lot of talk, and read a lot of ar- 
ticles, about how lazy the Euro- 
peans were, how all they wanted 
was handouts. But when I got 
on the job, I discovered in a hurry 
that they didn’t want handouts; 
they wanted a chance to work; they 
wanted hope. The miracle of re- 
covery that has taken place in Eu- 
rope is due in great part to the 
simple fact that once hope re- 
entered their hearts, they really 
went to work. 

I estimate that $2,000,000,000 

-three-quarters of one per cent of 
our annual national income—will 
enable us to carry out adequate 
programs of economic assistance in 
the year ahead. Of this, about one 
billion is needed to finish the job in 
Europe. (Incidentally, the orig- 
inal cost of the program in Europe 
was estimated at $17,000,000,- 
000; the actual cost so far has been 
less than $13,000,000,000). The 
program in Asia will require less 
than one billion. I know of no way 
in which we can get so much for 
our money as by giving economic 
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WHAT ARE VIRGINIA TEACHERS DOING? 


Mr. Hoffman’s article is the first in a series on the teach- 
er’s part in “waging the peace”. Next to follow is an article 
by Robert Reid on “The Teacher’s Part in World Policy.” 
To complete this series, we would like an article from the 
teachers of Virginia describing outstanding school experi- 
ments and programs for the encouragement of international 
understanding. Let us hear what you are doing. 


assistance now, while the new de- 
mocracies in Asia are struggling to 
find a place in the framework of the 
free nations. 


Invest in the Future 


Perhaps the immediate justifica- 
tion for our.assistance On this front 
is the contribution it will make 
toward stopping Communism. But 
even if Stalin were the prince of 
peace instead of the last in the line 
of the modern dictators with lust 
for power—a man with more blood 
on his hands than any man in his- 
tory, including Adolph Hitler— 
even if his intentions were peace- 
ful, I would still say that the best 
investment the United States could 
make would be to help develop the 
economically retarded countries 
that are struggling to become mod- 
ern democracies. As a_ business 
man, I would consider myself 
very derelict if I did not devote 
one per cent of the income of any 
firm I was operating to long-range 
programs of development of future 
markets. If we want to invest in 
the future prosperity of the United 
States of America, we cannot do 
better than invest three-fourths of 
one per cent of our national in- 
come in the long-range develop- 
ment of international markets. 

What I have been trying to say 
is that if we build up the military 
strength of the free world to a point 
where the Russians will never dare 
attack, and if we wage the peace 
on the other three fronts with vigor 
and imagination, the gang in the 
Kremlin will find their dream of 
world conquest has gone the way 
of every dream of world conquest 
by every tyrant from Genghis Khan 
to Adolph Hitler. 

It is odd, isn’t it, that a group 
of men in the Kremlin who have 
nothing to offer the world but 
slavery—and who represent a pow- 
er that you cannot rate other than 


second class, a power whose total 
assets don’t compare with those of 
the free world, a power whose 
people are suffering the lowest 
standard of living in the world—it 
is odd, isn’t it, that this small group 
of men representing this second- 
class power has all the rest of the 
world trembling? 

Ih this country, fear of the men 
in the Kremlin and knowledge of 
their treacherous ruthlessness has 
resulted in the belief of too many 
people that we ought to attack be- 
fore we are attacked. But that is not 
the way to get where we want to 
be. That is the way to get into 
a hot, shooting war that would 
cost us a billion dollars a day—and 
that is the least important measure 
of the cost. You do not prevent 
a war by starting one. 





Action for Peace 


People everywhere want peace. 
That is a fact that shouts at you 
wherever you go on this globe. It 
is true here in America; it is true 
in Europe, true in the Middle East, 
true in India, Pakistan, and Japan. 
This yearning for peace is real. You 
can feel it wherever you go. 

We Americans now have the op- 
portunity and the responsibility to 
lock arms with the other free na- 
tions in an irresistible march to- 
ward the thing we all want most 
—peace with justice. 

This program I have suggested 
is a program of action for Amer- 
icans. We Americans like action. 
I think that the reason the let’s- 
drop-a-bomb-boys —those who 
think that war is inevitable any- 
way and we ought to strike first— 
have had so many followers in 
this country, is simply because we 
as a people like action. But once 
we press forward with vigor and 
imagination on a program of ac- 
tion for peace, the feeling that war 
is inevitable will disappear in thin 
air. If we wage the peace, we can 
win the peace. 
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by R. C. HAYDON 


Coordinator of In-Service 
Education 


Madison College, Harrisonburg 


The happy teacher sells 


students on the profession. 


~Let’s Sell TEACHING as a CAREER! 


NFLUENCING young people 
to choose a profession is a pe- 
culiar type of salesmanship, and 
should be planned carefully, intel- 
ligently and above all, fairly. There 
are probably about five important 
steps that a good salesman prac- 
tices if he wishes to have satisfied 
customers and have his business 
grow: 
1. An attractive display of his 
wares 
2. A careful study of the pro- 
spective customer 
3. An intelligent and accurate 
knowledge of his product, 
and the ability to present the 
facts clearly to the customer 
4. Closing the deal, or making 
the decision 
5. Following up the sale and 
being certain that the cus- 
tomer is satisfied and happy 
If we want young people in our 
high schools to choose the teaching 
profession, we will have to bring 
it to their attention in simple, ac- 
curate and straight-forward terms 
that they will be able to under- 
stand. 
Taking the foregoing outline, 
let us consider these topics in their 
natural order: 
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Displaying Our Wares 

The first and most important 
step is to create a setting in which 
teaching may be observed in its 
true light and to the best advan- 
tage. ‘This setting, in order to pre- 
sent the proper perspective, must be 
genuinely permeated with a spirit 
of service, starting with the divi- 
sion superintendent and extending 
down through the principal and 
teachers. It must be present as an 
unseen force, which though not 
perceptible, is nevertheless felt by 
teachers and pupils alike. 

A desire to become a teacher may 
well come from observation, if the 
setting is what it should be. There 
is an old saying that ‘‘what you do 
speaks so loud one can’t hear what 
you say.”’ Pupils will not be at- 
tracted to a profession if the people 
in it are bickering, unhappy or dis- 
contented. 

A teacher in one of my schools 
told me recently when I inquired 
about a group of children, “‘I have 
had better prepared and more intel- 
ligent groups, but they are my chil- 
dren and my children are always 
tops with me.” 

A pupil in one of my schools 
told me recently, “‘It never occurred 


to me to become a teacher, but if I 
could teach English like Mrs. X, 
I would rather do that than any- 
thing else I can think of.” 

What I am trying to say is that 
if pupils are brought up in the 
proper professional atmosphere, we 
can say that our wares have been 
attractively displayed, and our 
guidance program is in a position 
to build on a solid foundation. 
Without such an atmosphere, the 
guidance director has two strikes 
on him before he begins. 


Studying the Prospect 

It would be worse to influence 
persons to enter the teaching pro- 
fession who were not fitted for this 
work than it would be not to in- 
fluence anyone. It is necessary 
therefore that our guidance pro- 
gram be presided over by a good 
teacher —- a person who knows 
teaching and can judge accurately 
the personality, the temperament, 
and the various qualities in indi- 
viduals that will make for success 
in handling and directing children 
into channels that will develop 
them mentally, physically, spirit- 
ually, morally, and emotionally. 
It would appear, therefore, that the 
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most important factor in this part 
of the program is the selection of 
the proper person to do the guid- 
ing and counseling. We must bear 
in mind, however, that it is not 
a one-man job, and that unless the 
principal and other members of the 
faculty make their contribution, no 
guidance program can function as it 
should. 

There are many steps in the 
process of determining a pupil's 
fitness for a particular profession, 
such as the teacher’s estimate, re- 
sults of standard tests, the pupil’s 
special interests, the pupil's 
participation and leadership as 
shown in school activities, the pu- 
pil’s personal qualities, manners, 
strength of character, dependabili- 
ty, industry, etc. If these and 
other similar criteria are applied 
with care, it should be possible to 
determine whether or not the in- 
dividual has the natural qualifica- 
tion necessary to make a good 
teacher. 


Knowledge of Product 


The third step presupposes that 
the wares have been favorably dis- 
played, that the pupils have been 
carefully studied, and that out of 
the group we have a given number 
of interested persons who will to a 
greater or less degree meet the 
standards from a personal stand- 
point. 

It is now that I would suggest 
we go into detail with this group 
as to what the teaching profession 
really is. I would follow the 
salesman’s method in this category, 
also, placing the monetary compen- 
sation at the end and playing up 
the other compensations first. We 
could, for instance, bring to the 
attention of the pupil the contri- 
bution that is being made by teach- 
ers and the absolute necessity that 
this contribution be effectively 
made if our way of life is expected 
to continue. 

We could point out the satis- 
faction that one feels at having per- 
sonally assisted an individual or 
personally contributed to the suc- 
cess and worthwhileness of a pro- 
gram. Wecould bring out the fact 
that good school teachers have real 
friends in every school and town 
in which they have taught, and 
that there is no truer friend than a 
gratified pupil to a deserving teach- 
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er. Wecan point out the fact that 
communities hold in high esteem 
teachers who do their jobs con- 
scientiously and well, and who are 
making a definite contribution to 
the children of the community. 

We might next bring in the sub- 
ject of training—in college and on 
the job—and show that persons 
in the teaching profession are con- 
stantly studying and therefore con- 
stantly improving themselves. We 
could show that as life continues, 
their education becomes more 
rounded and they are enabled to 
make a larger contribution by vir- 
tue of having the training and ex- 
perience together. In the words of 
Browning, they may say, “Grow 
old along with me, the best is yet to 
be, the last of life for which the 
first was made.”’ 

It can further be pointed out 
that there are opportunities for ad- 
vancement, such as those in the 
fields of administration, supervi- 
sion, educational specialists and 
consultants. 

We must not overlook bringing 
to their attention the tremendous 
value and influence of our local, 
State and national professional or- 
ganizations. ‘These organizations 
through their publications and ac- 
tivities keep educators abreast of 
the latest developments and meth- 
ods in education, provide oppor- 
tunities for members to assume 
leadership roles, and are continu- 
ously working for improved con- 
ditions of the individual members 
and the profession. 
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Finally, we could discuss the 
monetary and other related com- 
pensations, such as retirement, Pre- 
ventorium, salaries, length of ac- 
tual service, and the comparison be- 
tween teaching and other profes- 
sions, when you consider the actual 
time spent on the job. In this 
connection, we should discuss with 
them the salaries in terms with 
other professions, and also be able 
to show that salaries have recently 
made great strides, and that with 
the proper support to those respon- 
sible for working for the interests 
of education, we believe the salaries 
are going to constantly improve to 
a point where teachers will be ade- 
quately compensated, when you 
consider the whole picture. 


Closing the Deal 


We have now come to the point 
where the pupil should be in a po- 
sition to make a decision on the 
basis of what he has observed, his 
own qualifications and the infor- 
mation furnished him concerning 
the profession. Having made the 
decision, it is then the school’s re- 
sponsibility to assist in selecting the 
proper institution for training. This 
can be done by furnishing them in- 
formation on a good many insti- 
tutions that do this type of train- 
ing; all of these, however, should 
be good, well recognized institu- 
tions. Representatives of .selected 
institutions should be encouraged 
to come to the school and talk with 
the pupils. Where practical, ar- 


(Continued on page 18) 


SURVEY OF STUDENTS at Madison College is made to discover speech 


needs. Dr. C. Raymond Van Dusen of the English Department is making notes 
on the articulation, voice, and fluency of future teachers. 
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I Go To England 


HAVE been to England and 

you say: So what? Hundreds 
of educators did the same thing 
this summer. I contend my case 
is different. It has taken me 
twenty years working in the Rich- 
mond School Attendance Depart- 
ment to get ready, financially and 
psychologically. That is no re- 
flection on the salary Virginia has 
paid me. It is the personal matter 
of my not being a blueblood but 
a deep. southerner, who finds it 
necessary to squander her earnings 
on numerous trips back home to 
“‘touch base.” 

Many years ago when I was 
young and full of hope, I con- 
ceived the idea that I would meet 
Prince Charming on a ship. As 
the years ticked by and the savings 
account grew to reasonable propor- 
tions I kept peeping into the mir- 
ror to see if I were Duchess ma- 
terial, a fact I had imagined at the 
outset. Prematurely grey and pre- 
maturely wrinkled, sez I, when 
youth began to slip by, but with 
no less enthusiasm than when | 
had first borned the notion of go- 
ing to Merrie England. 


Wangling the Invitation 


Being a practical person I was 
having a terrific struggle with my 
inner self over the question of 
whether a maiden lady, roughly 
estimated at half a hundred years, 
was sensible in spending all her 
life’s savings on a pleasure jaunt. 
Even the burial money was slated 
to go if I went, and I shuddered 
at the thought of Potter’s Field. 
With all these conflicting feelings 
about the matter, I discovered that 
the English were having a conven- 
tion dealing with problems of 
school attendance. Without too 
much arm twisting I managed to 





by ROSALIE HARPER 


wangle an invitation to speak on 
the program. I thought surely, 
now that I was a budding ‘‘Inter- 
national Figger,’’ the superintend- 
ent would literally empty the cof- 
fers of the taxpayers money to 
help finance my going. Instead, 
he insisted it was strictly a pleasure 
jaunt, and, therefore, I was in- 
eligible. I pointed out the fact that 
speeches were the bane of my ex- 
istence, and nothing connected 
with them could be classified as 
pleasure, but he remained adamant. 
I mentioned what speeches do to 
my ulcers which, like old Faithful, 
shoot up at the mention of a stage 
appearance. All this did was to 
fill him with feelings of guilt. I 
know it did because twice he went 
to his assistant, whom I thought 
was surely on my team. To my 
sorrow I found I was dealing with 
a 1951 model Judas: he too, said 
it was useless expenditure of the 
School Board’s money. Operating 
on the theory that the squeaking 
wheel gets the grease, I did con- 
siderable squeaking for the next 
six weeks, but the general idea was 
carried out, which was to raise the 
dough yourself or stay home. 


If you suffer the delusion that 
all you have to do to go abroad is 
to choose the places you want to 
visit, see your travel agent and 
purchase a ticket, you are sadly 
mistaken. This is far from being 
the case. You practically camp on 
your travel agent’s doorstep, you 
peruse dozens of pamphlets, you 
meet with as many disappoint- 
ments as did Columbus, and the 
battle rages with my travel agent, 
named Battle. Finally when you 
burst into tears he weakens—drops 
everyone's case except yours—and 





“This story is designed to give a lift to older teachers who 
have never been abroad and to show younger teachers what 
twenty years in the profession can do for them,” says Rosalie 
Harper, Director, School Attendance Department, Richmond 
City Schools. Miss Harper addressed the Convention of the 
Superintendents of School Attendance at Eastbourne, England, 


June 5-6, 1951. 
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presto, plans materialize and you 
are ready to sail out into the blue. 


Then friends who have had the 
experience of traveling abroad con- 
verge on you with all the answers. 
They lend wearing apparel of 
every style and color—they tell 
you how frigid and beastly cold 
England is, and when you are 
finally ready to take off, you de- 
part resembling a member of Ad- 
miral Byrd’s Polar Expedition. 
Another who has just returned 
says: “‘take sugar and the English 
will love you.’’ So I buy sugar. 
Then she kindly adds preserves and 
candy to the list, and before I 
know what has happened I literal- 
ly have a grocery store in my zip- 
per case. The next startling news 
I receive is that there is no meat 
whatever over there except rabbit 
and reindeer. I shall feel so con- 
trite nibbling on reindeer, wonder- 
ing if he may be Donner or Blit- 
zen of Santa’s team, but if it tastes 
good to the English, it’s good 
enough for me. 


After a flurry of bon voyage 
parties, I was off at last. Seventeen 


hours later via BOAC, I landed. 


The flight across via the British 
Overseas Airways, seeing London 
by day and illumined by night, 
visiting Stratford on Avon, the 
Cotswald Country and Worcester 
Cathedral will always be vivid 
memories. Edinburgh is the charm- 
ing place I had always imagined 
and The Scots are still the rebels 
of England. 


Rocking Chair Memories 


Birmingham is the place where 
Lawrence Hague, my sponsor, lives 
and is employed as the administra- 
tive assistant to the chief educa- 
tion officer there. I saw the city not 
as a smoky mining place but 
through rose colored glasses. The 
pleasure derived from living in his 
home for a few days and of hav- 
ing an opportunity to observe cus- 
toms of the English added a rich- 
ness to the experience most tourists 
would never have. The Tea in 
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my honor given by E. L. Russell, 
MA Esq., Chief Education Officer, 
afforded me the pleasure of meeting 
Harrison-Barrow, the link between 
England and me since it was his 
trust fund which made it possible 
for Mrs. McNeille, who discovered 
me, to come to America. 

I met Sir Wilfred Martineaux, 
a solicitor, which in our language 
is a lawyer, He is president of the 
School Board. It was a stimulat- 
ing experience to have this chance 
to answer questions relating to 
schools in our big country, and to 
observe that English School Sys- 
tems are run almost entirely by 
men. 

I enjoyed visiting Hartfield Cres- 
cent, a grammar school for girls of 
which Mrs. McNeille is headmis- 
tress. English children are set apart 
from ours by blazers of different 
colors they wear which carry the 
school insignia. One could not be 
among English children without 
observing their lovely complexions 
and rosy cheeks. Whereas adults 
are enduring the deprivation of 
food shortages, they see that the 
children have milk and meat or 
whatever is needed to build healthy 
bodies. 

The motor trip from Birming- 
ham to Eastbourne with Mr. 
Hague and Leslie Rankin, who 
heads the Attendance Bureau there, 
was a highlight experience. Seeing 
the ruins of Kenilworth Castle, 
pictured by Sir Walter Scott, War- 
wick Castle, still occupied by roy- 
alty; Oxford, a city of colleges: 
Eaton’s boys of the royalty on 
Sunday in their cut-away coats and 
black-striped trousers, was indeed 
a thrill. Windsor Castle where the 
king retreats for safety and London 
pouring out of the city for an out- 
ing on a sunny day in small Eng- 
lish cars while others by the thou- 
sands cycled at breakneck speed to 
the hill tops and to the banks of 
the Thames, is a memory for any- 
one’s rocking-chair days. 

At last, we were in Eastbourne, 
a resort town on the English Chan- 
nel. I was the only American at 
the hotel and apparently in the 
town, so I felt as if I were some- 
what of a curiosity. 

When a member of The Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents 
of Attendance asked if I were 
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THE ONLY AMERICAN AND THE SOLE LADY ON THE ENTIRE 
PROGRAM of the Superintendents of School Attendance at Eastbourne, Eng- 
land, this past summer was Rosalie Harper, Director of the School Attendance 
Department in Richmond. Here she is surrounded by officers of the English 


organization. 


afraid to make the speech I had 
prepared for the convention, my 
reply was in the affirmative. His 
comforting response was “‘Lassie, 
it does not matter what you say 
nor how you say it. You are new, 
you are different and they will love 
anything you have to tell them.”’ 
Calling me “‘Lassie’’ was reassur- 
ance enough for one of my vintage. 


Frankly it was a bit bewildering 
to realize that I was not only the 
sole lady on the entire program, 
but actually, the only professional 
woman in the audience. I counted 
over and over from the platform 
on which I was seated among the 
notables but could never reach 
more than seven. It was my first 
experience On a competitive basis 
with a group of men and I am 
frank to say, they had the edge on 
me, lassie or no lassie. 


No Complicated Convention 
Programs 

While this organization has a 
large membership, actually only 
about 100 men attended the con- 
vention. Their program was much 
less complicated than ours. Every- 
one met together in all the sessions 
and there were no panel discus- 
sions, nor group meetings. The 
program committee followed no 
designated theme, albeit, the entire 


conference was directly related to 
matters with which all of us here 
are concerned. A brief resumé of 
their program is as follows: 


As is the custom in our country, 
the mayor opened the convention 
with a word of greeting. It was 
particularly interesting to me since 
he gave a special welcome to ‘“‘the 
lady from America,”’ stressing the 
need for a closer relationship be- 
tween our two great countries, ard 
making me feel like an ambassador 
of good will. 

‘The Pendulum Swings”’ given 
by J. C. Aspden, M.A., Director 
of Education for Eastbourne, was 
the opening address. He sketched 
“features of the educational pano- 
rama in these sorely troubled days’’ 
warning against the danger of 
economy which would spoil im- 
provements needed. He recognized 
the fact that School Attendance 
positions have become increasingly 
difficult with the changes in educa- 
tion and welfare in general. 

Considerable interest was shown 
in the discussions centering around 
appropriate qualifications for “‘Ed- 
ucation Welfare Workers,’’ — the 
title used primarily by them for 
school attendance personnel. 

The Honorary Secretary, John 
R. Procter, addressed the confer- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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~~ Norfolk Attacks Its Traffic Safety Problem 


by GREYSON DAUGHTREY 


Assistant Director, Health and Physical Education 
Norfolk Public Schools 


ORFOLK, prior to the war, 
was an average American town 
with a population of one hundred 
and fifty thousand people. Geared 
to a pattern of living that had been 
in vogue for fifty years, Norfolk 
did not have many problems in 
traffic safety. Now and then a 
pedestrian would try to outmaneu- 
-weracar. Jay walking was a com- 
mon occurrence. Yes, Norfolk was 
a well adjusted city—so far as 
traffic safety was concerned. 

Then came the war. Overnight 
Norfolk became a bustling city of 
two hundred thousand, then two 
hundred and fifty thousand. Being 
a Navy town, considerable concen- 
tration of Navy personnel was al- 
located here. Norfolk, home base 
of the Atlantic Fleet, became a bee 
hive of activity. The building pro- 
gram increased a thousand per cent. 
Thousands of war workers con- 
verged on Norfolk. 

This tremendous influx of Navy 
personnel and transient labor 
groups not only increased the pop- 
ulation but also brought the cause 
of all problems in traffic safety— 
too many automobiles. Yes, Nor- 
folk became a metropolis overnight 
and with this coming of age came 
acute problems of traffic control 
and safety. 

Now the war is over. How- 
ever, there has been no decrease in 
the traffic problem. Thousands of 
people and cars which came as the 
result of the war did not leave. 
The boom town atmosphere still 
exists. Realizing the need of co- 
Operative assistance in combating 
the many problems of safety, the 
Director of Public Safety appointed 
a Citizens’ Traffic Safety Comrnit- 
tee to study the problems and to 
make efforts to combat them. 


Citizens’ Traffic Safety 
Committee 
In an effort to draw all groups 
together to assist in a program the 
following -organizations were :se- 
lected to,constitute the committee: 
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Norfolk Association of Commerce; 
Norfolk Police Department; Nor- 
folk Public Schools; Tidewater 
Automobile Association; Ocean 
View Democratic and Social Club, 
Incorporated; Southern Insurance 
Agency; Seaboard Citizens Nation- 
al Bank; Department of Public 
Safety; C. A. Nash. and Sons; 
Kiwanis Club; General Insurance 
Agency; Civitan Club; WTAR; 
Cosmopolitan Club; Lions Club; 
Traffic Engineering Department of 
Norfolk; Virginia Electric and 
Power Company; Parent-Teacher 
Association; Safety Program 
Board, Engineering Division, 5th 
Coast Guard District; Department 
of Security, 5th Naval District; 
Mortin Cushner Insurance Agency; 
and John Cahill Insurance Agency. 


High School Student Members 

In addition to the above group, 
two students and a teacher from 
the Health and Physical Education 
Department from each of the high 
schools in Norfolk were added to 
the Committee. These students 
have become an important part of 
the Committee. Their suggestions 
and timely comments have kept the 
adults keenly conscious of the im- 
portance of the teen-age viewpoints. 
Duties of the student members are 
as follows: 

A. Work in conjunction with 
Health Instruction teacher. 

1. Procure source materials for 
program—visual aids, free mate- 
rials, and speakers. 

2. Assist Health Instruction 
teacher—Exhibits, posters, and au- 
ditorium programs. 

3. General publicity for pro- 
gram—-paper, radio, and television. 

B. Traffic survey of school— 
Number of cars and trucks passing 
school; also, time, place they pass: 
number of children per minute 
passing. 

C. Survey of dangerous loca- 
tions and conditions per district— 
Number of pupils in school; ve- 
hicular dangers, such 4s, railroad 


crossings; industrial dangers; and 
fire hazards in home and school. 

The committee meets every 
month. Various aspects of traffic 
safety are discussed. At its first 
meeting it was generally agreed that 
the approach to the problem would 
be through law enforcement, engi- 
neering and education. The traf- 
fic engineer for the City of Norfolk 
answers questions relative to the 
plan of traffic. Police representa- 
tives keep the group acquainted 
with statistics on traffic violations 
and enforcement. High school stu- 
dent representatives with the as- 
sistance of the Assistant Director of 
Health and Physical Education re- 
port on problems made in the 
safety education program of the 
high schools. Representatives from 
the Naval, civic, and other groups 
present their immediate problems 
and findings. 

The entire function and policy 
of the committee is a cooperative 
one; each member representing his 
organization; works individually 
and cooperatively to assist in the 
main objective — lessen traffic cas- 
ualties. 

Although the committee is not 
quite a year old, it has sponsored 
a safety parade, radio programs, 
newspaper programs, and educa- 
tional programs before civic clubs. 

One of the biggest projects is 
the assistance given to the safety 
program in the high schools. Aside 
from furnishing films, speakers and 
other instructional aids, the com- 
mittee works through the high 
school student representatives in an 
effort to assist the Safety Educa- 
tion and Driver Training teachers 
with their programs. 

The Citizens’ Traffic Safety 
Committee is a young organiza- 
tion. It has much to accomplish 
and many problems to solve. How-. 
ever, it is with pride that the com- 
mittee points to the many safety 
projects it has launched during its 
first year of existence. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Vocational Education Meets Pupil Needs 


This article, sponsored by the 
Public Relations Committee of 
the Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion, is the first in a series to ap- 
pear in the Virginia Journal of 
Education dealing with the broad 
field of Vocational Education in- 
cluding the general education 
area of Industrial Arts. Subse- 
quent articles will deal with the 
specific programs of Vocational 
Agriculture, Business Education, 
Distributive Education, Home 
Economics, Industrial Arts, and 
Trade and Industrial Education. 
The committee hopes that the ar- 
ticles will serve to develop a bet- 
ter understanding of the place 
and purpose of Vocational Ed- 
ucation in our schools. 





J. A. Schad 


Heading the Public Relations 
Committee is Joseph A. Schad, 
former president of the Virginia 
Vocational Association. Mr. 
Schad is head of Industrial Arts 
Education at Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

The author of the current ar- 
ticle, a former superintendent of 
schools, is Director of the Divi- 
sion of Rehabilitation and Spe- 
cial Education of the State De- 
partment of Education. For more 
than four years, until October 
31, 1951, he served tthe State of 
Virginia as Director of the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education. At 
the recent convention of the 
d4merican Vocational Association 
in Minneapolis, he was awarded 
a life membership in the national 
organization by the Virginia Vo- 
cational Association. 
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M’3* years ago the home, 
the farm, the store, the fac- 
tory, the business office assumed 
responsibilities for the training of 
young people which they cannot 
or do not assume now. Many 
years ago high schools enrolled 
and held, generally, only those 
young people whose families 
planned for them to go to college. 
Young people dropped out of 
school and went to work at an 
earlier age than they can now get 
jobs and in an economy much less 
complex and demanding than that 
in which we now live. Now, 
many of those who, formerly, 
would have left school, continue 
in the enrollment. As we approach 
the point of enrolling and holding 
in our high schools all of the 
young people of high school age in 
a community, the school’s respon- 
sibility increases and broadens. 
The VEA Journal has been 
good enough to allot space in the 
next few issues for a series of ar- 
ticles on Vocational Education. By 
so doing the Journal provides an 
opportunity for directing attention 
of its readers to a rather large and 
tremendously important segment 
of the public schools’ work. It 
furnishes a means by which those 
engaged in this technical phase of 
education may bring to all of the 
readers of the Journal a more com- 
plete understanding of vocational 
offerings, their purposes and their 
accomplishments. Above all, it 
emphasizes the fact that there is 
but one public school program— 
not a vocational program and an 
academic program—but one pro- 
gram designed, as nearly as condi- 
tions will permit, to make it pos- 
sible for a school to serve its com- 
munity adequately. Some years 
ago, in recognition of the fact that 
there is but one public school pro- 
gram, the Virginia Vocational As- 
sociation joined forces with the 
Virginia Education Association 
and was assigned the status of a de- 
partment in that organization. It 
now meets and transacts its busi- 


by R. N. ANDERSON 


ness at the same time the VEA 
meets. Its members participate in 
local and district VEA meetings, 
and serve as officers of local asso- 
ciations. 


In the usually accepted sense, 
vocational education is that part 
of the public school program which 
attempts to provide, in addition to 
the common skills required by all, 
the means by which persons may 
prepare themselves for entrance 
into and advancement in _ their 
chosen occupations. It is thought 
of as including preparation for oc- 
cupations other than those known 
as the professions, for which the 
colleges and universities accept re- 
sponsibility. 


Varied Vocational Fields 
For purposes of administration, 
offerings in vocational education 
are organized in five general areas: 


1. Vocational education in Agri- 
culture provides young people 
in high school and older persons 
engaged in farming means of learn- 
ing and keeping abreast of the most 
effective and efficient known prac- 
tices in agricultural pursuits and in 
rural living. 


2. Vocational education in Home- 
making provides an opportunity 
for girls. and boys to prepare 
for the highly important occupa- 
tion of homemaking which most 
of them will enter sooner or later. 
Its services are extended to adult 
groups interested in the improve- 
ment of home and family living. 
3. Vocational education in dis- 
tribution, known as Distributive 
Education, concerns itself with 
students who are just beginning to 
work part-time in stores and other 
selling occupations and with adults 
engaged in these occupations. Its 
purpose is to increase the efficiency 
of our system of distribution and 
thus reduce the spread of costs be- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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WINNERS IN MATHEMATICS EXHIBIT. Students in the plane geometry class at Atlantic High School in Ac- 





comack County exhibit projects featuring “Geometry in the World Around Us.” Here we see judges presenting prizes 


to the winners. ‘Geometric Figures Used in Trade Marks” won first prize. 


The second winner presented “Geometry 


in Nature.” Winner of the third prize had worked out a design of “Parabolas” using concentric circles and parallel 


lines. 


Faculty members and senior mathematics students were guests of the exhibit. 


teacher of the enthusiastic math classes at this school. 


Career 

(Continued from page 13) 
rangements should be made for 
pupils to visit institutions in which 
they express definite interest, in 
order that they may observe per- 
sonally the facilities and get a gen- 
eral picture of the institution in 
question. Where practical, situ- 
ations in the school should be 
worked out whereby pupils may 
have an opportunity to develop 
some of the qualities that they will 
later as teachers be expected to ex- 
hibit. This could easily be included 
as part of the school activity pro- 
gram. 


Following Up the Sale to 
Assure a Satisfied Customer 
Assuming that the pupil has de- 
cided to train as a teacher and has 
selected the college, the high school 
still has an obligation to him 
throughout his college career and 
even after he leaves college and be- 
gins teaching. This service, in the 
form of sympathetic encouragement 
and understanding, may mean the 
difference between passing and fail- 
ing in college, and the difference 
between mediocre and good work 
in the teaching field. Many a per- 
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son at the point of success has failed 
because of the lack of a little guid- 
ance, and many persons at the point 
of failure have been spurred to 
great heights by someone in whom 
they have implicit confidence. 

I believe that the foregoing pre- 
sentation is entirely practical, and 
that if the general idea can be fol- 
lowed out, it should gradually im- 
prove the interest in teaching as a 
profession on the part of the better 
type of high school pupil, and 
thereby gradually raise the standard 
and increase the number of individ- 
uals who will enter the teaching 
profession in the years to come. 
The need for additional good 
teachers was never greater. The 
opportunity to meet that need is 
ours. We must not fail to meet 
this challenge. 





Aids to Visual Education, Cata- 
log No. 5, contains twenty pages of 
filmstrips of most of the major pro- 
listed and _ classified. 
ested school persons may obtain a copy 
free by writing The Stanley Bowmar 
Company, 513 West 166th Street, New 
York 32, New York, stating their 
school connection. 


ducers, Inter- 


Mrs. Otho L. Taylor is 


Vocational Education 


(Continued from page 17) 


tween the producer and consumer. 
4. Vocational education in office 
occupations, generally known as 
Business Education, has a two-fold 
purpose. It provides students an 
opportunity to increase their gen- 
eral proficiency as self-reliant cit- 
izens through study of business 
practices and procedures. To those 
who will enter office occupations, 
it affords an opportunity to pre- 
pare for their jobs and to become 
more proficient after they have 
gone to work. 


5. Vocational education in Trade 
and Industrial occupations pro- 
vides training in the acquisition of 
knowledge and skills necessary for 
successful entry into and progress 
in occupations which function di- 
rectly in designing, manufacturing 
and servicing manufactured prod- 
ucts and in occupations known as 
service trades and public service oc- 
cupations. Industrial Arts, though 
not vocational, in that it is not de- 
signed to prepare for any specific 
occupation, is administered in this 
general area. Industrial Arts, often 
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known as general shop courses, 
provides experiences which have 
value as a guidance tool and which 
increase the general proficiency of 
the future citizen in the manage- 
ment of his affairs. 


Those of us who are old enough 
to begin looking back on “‘the 
good old days’’ have seen much 
change in the role which the com- 
munity has assigned its public 
school. We can see, if we look for 
them, as good reasons for this 
change as we can see for changes 
in our way of living which have 
brought about this expanded role 
of the public school. Offerings in 
vocational education are integral 
parts of the whole public school 
system. ‘Their presence in the pro- 
gram of a public school increases 
that school’s usefulness to its com- 
munity. 


The good school is interested in 
each individual who must depend 
upon that school to meet his par- 
ticular educational needs in order 
that he may prepare to make the 
best use of his assets as a useful, 
productive member of society. The 
good school is aware of the fact 
that its enrollments will include 
persons with a wide diversity of 
aptitudes and interests and abili- 
ties. It will want to provide for 
each of its students the best pos- 
sible opportunity to acquire the 
common knowledges and _ skills 
necessary to all in present day liv- 
ing. It will recognize the necessity 
for attaining that goal through 
means suited to the varied needs 
and capabilities of its student 
body. It will cut its cloth of of- 
ferings to the pattern of its stu- 
dents’ needs if it expects to hold 
its students until they can be ready 
to take their step with confidence, 
whether this be college or technical 
school training or entry upon a 
job. 


Vocational courses help greatly 
in filling this need for a diversity 
of offerings in the public school 
program. In recent years there has 
been gradual but steady acceptance 
of this fact as is evidenced by in- 
creasing enrollments in vocational 
courses. The following table 
shows the number of students en- 
rolled in one or more vocational 
classes: 
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Enrollment in Vocational Courses 











otal High No. Enrolled Percentage 
Year School in Vocational of H.S 
Enrollment Classes Enrollment 
1932-33 97,726 18,497 19 
1937-38 118,494 25,884 22 
1942-43 125,760 53,965 43 
1947-48 139,747 95,581 68 


1950-51 154,951 


114,036 74 


local school officials in determining 
needs and in devising ways and 
means of meeting those needs most 
effectively in the several vocational 
fields. 


In subsequent articles of this 


All programs of vocational ed- 
ucation in the public school are 
provided and administered by local 
school officials. The State Depart- 
ment of Education makes available 
the services of consultants who are 
specialists in their several fields. series each field of vocational edu- 
These consultants or supervisors cation will be discussed in some de- 
appreciate the public school’s re- tail. It is hoped that these dis- 
sponsibility for the development cussions may result in a better un 
and operation of a program of ed- derstanding of the role which vo- 
ucation designed to meet the needs cational education plays in the 
of the whole community which public school system and in the 
the school serves. Their particular communities which our schools 
responsibility, however, is to aid serve. 
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a 
HAIR STYLIST DEMONSTRATES. At Washington County Technical 
School in Abingdon, Robert Fiance, internationally-known coiffure stylist and 
authority in the beauty culture profession, conducted a course this past summer 
in “Advanced Contour Cutting and Creative Hair Styling.” The course, first 
of its kind in this area, was attended by beauty shop owners, operators and in- 
structors from Southwest Virginia. Twenty-one persons received diplomas for 
completing the course. 























Mrs. Agnes M. Owen, instructor of Cosmetology at the Technical School, who 
studied under Mr. Fiance at the University of Maryland where he conducts a 
summer Institute of Cosmetology, arranged for Mr. Fiance’s lectures and demon- 
strations at Abingdon. Mr. Fiance operates the Hair Design Institute of New 
York. J. D. Hopkins is principal of the Washington County Technical School 
where this first advanced course was given. 
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Are you concerned about this business of war and peace? 


If you think the United Nations Organization is the best hope for a peaceful world... If 


you think that you should play a part in the winning of the peace .. . If you want educa- 


tion to use its resources in this effort . . . If you want education to have full-time representa- 


tion at UN headquarters... . 


Then you will be interested in the United Nations Education Service 


Your school can help the United Nations, and the United Nations Education Service can 


help you. Briefly, here is the way the Service will work: 


It will provide UNIT (United Nations Information for Teachers). This will be a bi- 


weekly news letter giving: 


a. First-hand information on the United Nations 
and other international activities. 


b. Suggestions to teachers. 


c. News of audio-visual materials, books, pamphlets, 
school activities; conferences, and coming events. 


d. Special articles. 


e. Examples of successful classroom practices and 
materials used by schools in the United States 
and other countries. 


It will select and distribute materials in the form of kits, pamphlets, audio-visual helps, 


and other publications of national and international organizations. 


It will prepare spot studies and reports 
including: 

a. Specially prepared teaching units. 

b. Studies of international problems. 


c. Handbooks for school observances of such special 
events as UN day. 


d. Other publications. 
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It will offer direct assistance in the form of: 


a. Replies to inquiries. 

b. Arrangements to visit the UN. 

c. Advice in planning conferences. 
d. Information on teacher exchange. 


e. Other assistance to subscribers. 
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It will provide UN representation for the teaching profession. For the first time, 


teachers will have a permanent officer to represent them at UN. His duties will include: 


a. Consultation with educators, UN officials, and d. Selection of publications to distribute to class- 
delegations. room teachers. 

b. Gathering first-hand information about foreign e. Maintaining of contacts with related organiza- 
study and exchange problems. tions, drawing especially on the experience and 


: vig 4 resources of the National Education Association. 
c. On-the-spot assistance to visiting subscribers. 


And here is how the Service will be supported: 


School systems having over 25,000 students will subscribe $50. For this amount they will receive all services plus 20 
copies of each UNIT issue. 

Schools having from 10,000 to 25,000 students will subscribe $40 and receive all services plus 15 copies of each UNIT 
issue. 

Schools having from 2,000 to 10,000 students will subscribe $30 and receive all services plus 10 copies of each UNIT 
issue, 


Schools having under 2,000 students will subscribe $20 and receive all services plus five copies of each UNIT issue. 


Is there any school system in this state that cannot make a contribu- 
tion to peace at this nominal rate? 


Is there any school system in this state that can afford to remain 
out of this program? 


¢ Ask your principal. 
¢ Ask your superintendent. 
© Ask your conscience. 


Vote YES in support of this great 
program. 


Use the coupon below to enter your 
school’s subscription to this outstand- 
ing service for peace. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION SERVICE 
Dept. MS 





1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. | Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter a subscription to UN Education Service for one year (12 months). 
ENCLOSED IS: 
$50 (over 25,000 students) for all services, plus 20 copies of each UNIT issue. 
$40 (10,000-25,000 students) for all services, plus 15 copies of each UNIT issue. 
$30 (2,000-10,000 students) for all services, plus 10 copies of each UNIT issue. 


$20 (under 2,000 students) for all services, plus 5 copies of each UNIT issue. 


(Universities substitute “enrollment” for “students.” 
Organizations substitute “membership” for “students.” 


ADDRESS MATERIALS TO: (Please PRINT or TYPE) 


— 


(School system, organization, individual) 
Street ates City Zone State 
Signature ae Os See Position (Title) 


Individual contributions are needed in addition to subscriptions. Send your contribution in any amount 
to: United Nations Education Service, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Give your name, 
address, and school position. 
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England 


(Continued from page 15) 


ence on the ‘“‘Handicapped Child 
and the Local Authority.”” He 
pointed out that not only are deaf, 
blind, crippled, defective, malad- 
justed and similarly affected chil- 
dren handicapped but also those 
where there is an acute economic 
need, urging the Educational Wel- 
fare Officers to be vigilant and ready 
to assist these children. 

My speech was next and was 























described by the secretary as fol- 
lows: ‘She made a comprehensive 
survey of the work of her depart- 
ment, punctuating it with many 
humorous references and aroused 
the keen interest of all present.”’ 
The conclusion reached after the 
discussion and questioning period 
was that ‘‘in spite of the different 
methods adopted and the different 
problems met, the similarity in es- 
sentials and aims was obvious.” 
Two excellent papers on 
“School Attendance Problems’’ 
were given by J. A. Dicker, M. 


More than enough books, -if piled flat, to 

penetrate outer space ... far beyond the 

250-mile range of the farthest rocket 
flight recorded. 


More than enough, if laid end to end, to 
reach from Labrador to Catalina. 


Yes, that’s how many ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS have been sold since 
date of publication. 


BUT it’s in another dimension—the develop- 
ment of reading skills—that the ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS show the most far-reaching 
results . 
comprehension, and reading mastery. These 
are attainments pupils can carry with them 
in their everyday activity. These are the 
skills that make the ALICE AND JERRY 
BOOKS the Nation’s Basic Readers for 
Grades 1 through 6. 


. vocabulary enrichment, word 





A. B. School Headmaster of a 
County Junior High and H. W. 
Green of Northamptonshire. Mr. 
Dicker expressed the view that 
there is a close relationship between 
the schools and the attendance su- 
perintendents. He believes strong- 
ly in the importance of home visi- 
tations since he feels ‘‘to know is 
to understand, to understand is to 
forgive.” Mr. Dicker is much in- 
terested in the truant about which 
subject he says little work has been 
done in England. However, he 
cites a recent article in The New 
Era which states that in one in- 
vestigation of fifty truants, only 
four showed dislike of school as a 
major factor and the school played 
no part in causing persistent 
truancy. His conclusion about 
truancy is the same as ours — 
“truancy is the symptom and not 
an entity itself.” 

Mr. Green gave a paper on the 
difficulties of carrying out an at- 
tendance program in isolated areas. 

A. H. White, the present Hon- 
orary Secretary of the organization, 
read his report on the 1950 Sum- 
mer School held by the Institute 
For The Scientific Treatment of 
Delinquency. The emphasis of the 
various lectures was confined main- 
ly to the medical and psycholog- 
ical aspects of the problem. 

The president’s address given by 
S. Brogden of Oxfordshire dealt 
with the various changes in the 
field of education for the past 25 
years. He pointed out that within 
this period the most important 
change has been the introduction 
of the 1944 Education Act which 
brought about a complete change 
in educational provision. One of the 
most significant clauses is contained 


If you have not already done so, write 
for full information on the ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS and the following teach- 
ing equipment: 
















in Section 36 which states it is no 
longer the duty of the parent to 
cause his child to receive ‘‘efficient 
elementary instruction in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, but the 
child must receive efficient full- 
time instruction suitable to his age, 
ability and aptitude.’ Mr. Brog- 
den interpreted this to mean that 
their educational system now 
makes education fit the child in- 
stead of the child fitting educa- 
tion. 

The act also abolishes the pay- 
ment of fees for children in the 
secondary schools. Only children 


@ Workbooks 
e Vocabulary Workbooks 

e Reading Readiness Picture Cards 

@ Big Pictures 

@ Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards 
e Word Cards 

@ Sight Vocabulary Word Cards 

® Integrated Textfilms 


Low, Peteroon and Company 


ILLINOIS 








EVANSTON 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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who can pass the entrance exami- 
nation are entered and the presi- 
dent deplores the cost of providing 
for some of these children whose 
parents remove them from school 
as quickly as they have complied 
with the requirements of the com- 
pulsory attendance law. Other 
children who fail to qualify for en- 
trance by a mere point or two and 
whose parents are interested in edu- 
cation are deprived because there 
is still a great lack in the secondary 
school accommodation. 

The provision of the act which 
relates to boarding education and 
to ‘clothing in necessitous cases’’ 
is a welcome one to them as it 
would be to any of us. 

The conference carried on a de- 
tailed amount of business and [ 
was impressed by the fact that the 
English Attendance Workers ad- 
here to a letter of the laws made 
by Parliament. They referred to 
this act or that provision through- 
out the business session whereas in 
my own particular situation, the 
law is simply expressed and is in- 
terpreted by my department largely 
in the interest of individual chil- 
dren according to the particular 
need. 

Socially, the Mayor’s Tea was 
the one event attended by all. The 
conference members were there 
strict: for business and I felt keen- 
ly their interest in doing their best 
for England’s children. 

In conclusion, may I say that I 
returned to my native land with a 
stronger feeling of kinship than 
ever to the English people and 
with a keener appreciation of their 
love for their country. I admired 
the uncomplaining way in which 
they are carrying on and I feel de- 
cidedly that America must not let 
England down. I was saddened to 
talk with many who are perplexed 
over how they can ever pull their 
country out of its present situation. 
They drained their resources so 
completely during the war, it is my 
belief they cannot survive as a great 
nation unless we stand by. 





Want to see your book in print? 


We know the practical way to 
publish, promote and sell your 
novel, your poetry, text book or 


any other kind of book. 
Send for free 32- 
We Con Publish Your Book 
EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept 4 
386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 ~ 


Brochure. 
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Traffic Safety Problem 


(Continued from page 16) 


At the committee’s last meeting, 
statistics were presented by the sec- 
retary showing the number and 
types of accidents in Norfolk for 
the year. With these as a guide the 
committee hopes to devise ways 
and means of lowering the statisti- 
cal picture for the coming year. 
These statistics were as follows:* 

All 
Acci- 
dents 
Type of Accident 

Collision of Motor Vehicle 

with: 


1. Pedestrian 325 
2. Other motor vehicle 3014 
3. Railroad train 7 
4. Street car 0 
5. Animal-drawn vehicle 8 
6. Bicycle 52 
7. Animal l 
8. Fixed object 258 
9. Other object 0 
10. Overturned in road- 
way 11 
11. Ran off roadway 1] 
12. Other non-collision 15 
Motor Vehicle Traffic 
Total 3702 


Future Projects 
Some projects suggested for fu- 
ture emphasis include: 

1. Teaching bicycle and motor- 
scooter safety in the schools. 

2. Purchasing and compiling a 
pool of visual aids, booklets 
and instructional material to 
be used by the schools and 
the committee. 

3. Having all auto dealers give a 
copy of a driver training 
pamphlet to all purchasers of 
autos. 

4. More emphasis on the edu- 
cational phase through the 
schools, civic clubs, and other 
organizations. 

5. More emphasis on the Driver 
Training program in our 
high schools. 

6. Study of the enforcement 
phase. 

7. Study of the traffic problem 
from an engineering angle. 

8. Include more civic club mem- 
bers. 





*These statistics were released by Captain 
H. E. Hutchinson of the Norfolk Police De- 
partment. 
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of Maps, Globes and Charts 





I will be glad to bring a full 
complement of samples to your 
school. Nystrom publishes ma- 
terials for Geography, History, 
Health, Science, Biology, Alge- 
bra, Language and Literature. 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 
Box 1241, Charlottesville 


Virginia Representative 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 

















BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT —fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Your New Board Members 


William L. Smith, Jr. becomes 
a member of the VEA Board of Di- 
rectors, effective January }, 1952, hav- 
ing been elected president of District 
A. He was elevated from the position 
of vice-president of District A, which 
post he has held for the past two years. 
Mr. Smith is principal of the King 
George High School where he has 
served since 1939. This period of serv- 
ice was interrupted during 1943-1945 
when he was on duty with the United 
States Army. He was president of the 
King George County Education Asso- 
ciation during 1947-48 and the fol- 
lowing year he served as president of 
the King George High School PTA. 
He was also president of the Virginia 
Athletic League, District F, during 
the school session 1947-48. Before 
coming to King George County, Mr. 
Smith taught for nine years in Rich- 
mond County. He graduated from 
Randolph-Macon College in 1929 with 
an AB degree and received his MA de- 
gree in 1949 from the University of 
Virginia. 

Mary F. Robinson is the new 
president of District B and becomes 
a vice-president of the Virginia Edu- 





William L. Smith, Jr. 
District A 
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cation Association with the beginning 
of this new year. She had previously 
served as vice-president of District B. 
Miss Robinson teaches ninth grade 
General Science at George Wythe 
Junior High School in Hampton where 
she is head of the Science Department 
and serves as Director of Activities 
for the school. A native of Elizabeth 
City County, Miss Robinson graduated 
from Hampton High School and re- 
ceived her AB degree from Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Maryland. She has 
since done summer school and exten- 
sion work at the University of Vir- 
ginia, University of North Carolina, 
and the College of William and Mary. 
Her first teaching experience was in 
the high school at Chesapeake City, 
Maryland, where she taught for two 
years. Then after teaching one year in 
Jacksonville, Florida, she returned to 
her home city, Hampton, Virginia, 
where she taught for three and a half 
years at George Wythe Elementary 
School. In February, 1930,.she went 
into professional Girl Scout work, 
serving as Field Director in Richmond 
for five years and as Executive Di- 
rector at Lockport, New York, for 


Mary F. Robinson 
District B 
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seven years, returning to the teaching 
profession in 1942. Miss Robinson has 
served as secretary and as president of 
the Elizabeth City County-Hampton 
City Education Association and she is 
a life member of the National Educa- 
tion Association. She is active in local 
Girl Scout activities and has been a 
member of the Community Chest 
Board of Directors. 

John D. Meade is a new member 
of the VEA Board of Directors, hav- 
ing been elected to the presidency of 
District D. Superintendent of Peters- 
burg Schools since 1943, he served as 
principal of the Petersburg High 
School for one year and held princi- 
palships at Altavista High School for 
five years and at Temperanceville High 
School in Accomack County for one 
year. His teaching experience began in 
1931 at the Norfolk Academy where 
he taught for three years and was 
assistant headmaster for two years. Mr. 
Meade received his AB degree from 
Randolph-Macon College in 1931 and 
his MA degree in Education from the 
University of Virginia in 1938. He 
served as secretary-treasurer of the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals during 1941-1943 and was presi- 
dent of the Department of Superin- 
tendents in 1946. Mr. Meade has served 
on a number of State committees, in- 


John D. Meade 
District D 
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cluding the sub-committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Commission in 1944, 
Nine Member Commission to Study 
Foundation Education in Virginia 
1950-51, and he has been a member 
of the Advisory Council on Virginia 
Economics since 1949. He is the Vir- 
ginia representative on the Advisory 
Council, American Association of 
School Administrators, for a_ three- 
year term beginning in 1950, and was 
chairman of the Audit Committee of 
the AASA in 1950, and is now on the 
Military Advisory Committee of that 
Association. He was declared the 
Petersburg Man-of-the-Year in 1950. 
Mr. Meade has served on the VEA 
Legislative Committee and for the past 
two years has been a member of its 
Budget Committee. He is a life mem- 
ber of NEA. 

J. Marshall Swanson has been 
elected president of District E and 
will serve on the VEA Board of Di- 
rectors for his two-year term, begin- 
ning January 1, 1952. For the past 
nine years Mr. Swanson has been prin- 
cipal of Schoolfield High School in 
Pittsylvania County. This session he 
assumed the principalship of both 
Schoolfield and Whitmell High Schools. 
He was formerly Diversified Occupa- 
tions Coordinator in Danville. Mr. 
Swanson began his teaching experience 
in Tennessee where he was football 
coach and teacher in Gleason High 
School for one year; he then held 
principalships in Hardin County Cen- 
tral High School for seven years and 
Greenbrier High School for five years. 
He has served as president of the 
Hardin County, Tennessee, Education 
Association and the Robertson County 
Education Association of that State. 
He has also been vice-president of the 





J. Marshall Swanson 
District E 
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Tennessee Secondary School Principals 
Association. Since returning to his na- 
tive State, Virginia, he has served as 
president of the Pittsylvania Educa- 
tion Association and president of Dis- 
trict E Secondary School Principals 
Association, as well as president of Dis- 
trict IV, Group II, Virginia High 
School League. Born in Pittsylvania 
County, Virginia, Mr. Swanson gradu- 
ated from Whitmell Farm Life High 
School in that County. He holds a BS 
degree from the University of Tennes- 
see (1929), where he also received his 
MS in Education in 1933. He has done 
additional graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and at Duke Uni- 
versity. Active in community affairs, 
he serves on district committees for 
both Boy and Girl Scouts and he is 
on the Board of Directors of the 
Schoolfield Community Chest and 
Rotary Club, and superintendent of 
the Schoolfield Methodist Church Sun- 
day School. Mr. Swanson is also a life 
member of the National Education As- 
sociation and holds membership in sev- 
eral other organizations. 

R. A. McChesney begins a two- 
year term on the Board of Directors, 
having been elected the new president 
of District G. He is now serving his 
fifth year as principal of the Wilson 
Memorial High School at Fishersville. 
All of his school experience has been in 
Augusta County. For four years he was 
a classroom teacher and served eleven 
years as teacher and principal. A former 
president of the Augusta County Edu- 
cation Association, Mr. McChesney has 
also been chairman of the Citizenship 
Committee of District G and served 
on a State-wide Curriculum Revision 
program. Mr. McChesney attended Au- 
gusta County schools and graduated 





Robert A. McChesney 
District G 


Cecil A. Belcher 
District I 





Charles F. Starnes 
District O 


Paul E. Ahalt 
District P 
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CRAVOLA 


is Your Crayon 


You enjoy using cRAYOLA. You get 
asense of satisfaction from its clear, 
deep, true colors—light touch—rich 
texture—non-smudging perma- 
nence—unbending firmness. That’s 
because CRAYOLA is “a quality prod- 
uct,” deserving its unique eminence 
in school art edu- 
cation. Box assort- 
ments 8, 12, 16, 24 
and 48 colors. Also 
furnished inbulk for 


individual needs. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia Is 
Wayne G. King 














Seeking a Position ? 


Many excellent 1952 positions listed, South 
and East, in classroom teaching, supervision, 
administration, and teacher-training. $2,500 
to $6,000 or more, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Write, telling about yourself. Our 
, 2th year. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member of National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
, 516 N. Charles Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland 











from Hampden Sydney College with 
an AB degree. He then attended the 
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University of Virginia and completed 
his Master of Education degree at the 
College of William and Mary. 


Cecil A. Belcher will represent 
District I on the Board of Directors, 
having been elected president of this 
District. For the past five years he has 
been principal of the Stonewall Jack- 
son Elementary School in Bristol. He 
has had teaching experience in the ele- 
mentary and high schools of Patrick 
County and Martinsville. A native of 
Patrick County, Virginia, Mr. Belcher 
graduated from the Blue Ridge Mis- 
sion School. He holds a BS degree in 
Education and a Master of Arts degree 
from the University of Virginia where 
he has done additional graduate work. 
Mr. Belcher is now serving as presi- 
dent of the Bristol Education Associa- 
tion for the fourth year. During the 
past year he was chairman of the VEA 
Public Relations Committee and has 
served on other VEA committees. A 
life member of the National. Educa- 
tion Association, he also holds member- 
ship in a number of professional or- 
ganizations. His civic and church ac- 
tivities include Boy Scout and Girls 
Club work, Civitan Club, and he serves 
as a deacon in the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Bristol where he also teaches 
a Sunday School class. 


Charles F. Starnes becomes the 
second president of the newly formed 
District O and the first president to 
be elected for a regular term of two 
years by this District. Mr. Starnes has 
been superintendent of schools in Scott 
County since 1945. Born at Fort Black- 
more, Scott County, Virginia, he com- 
pleted elementary school and two 
years of high school there. His last two 
years of high school were spent at Dun- 
gannon High School where he gradu- 
ated as valedictorian in 1928. For the 
next four years he attended Milligan 
College at Milligan, Tennessee. He re- 
ceived his Master of Education degree 
in 1942 from Duke University. Mr. 
Starnes taught in his native Scott 
County in one and two-room schools 
for four years and in high school for 
one year. In 1937 he became a principal 
in the Scott County schools which post 
he held until his election as superin- 
tendent in 1945. Mr. Starnes has served 
as president and as treasurer of the 
Scott County Education Association. 
Among community activities, he has 
been an officer of the Rotary Club and 
teaches the Men’s Sunday School class 





at First Baptist Church in Gate City. 

Paul E. Ahalt is the first presi- 
dent of the recently organized District 
P and will represent this new group on 
the VEA Board of Directors. He is 
principal of William Byrd High School 
in Vinton where he has served in this 
Capacity since 1940. For ten years 
previous to this, he taught history, 
English, physical education and coached 
at William Byrd High School. For 
four years Mr. Ahalt was vice-presi- 
dent of District M and he has also 
been president of the Roanoke County 
Education Association. During 1946- 
48 he was president of District M 
Principals Group and served on the 
State executive committee of the Sec- 
ondary School Principals Department 
in 1948. Active in Virginia High 
School League work, he was chairman 
of Group II, District 6 Committee for 
a number of years and was chairman 
of State Group II Board in 1949-51. 
Last March he was elected for a two- 
year term as chairman of the Legis- 
lative Council and Executive Commit- 
tee of the Virginia High School League. 
Mr. Ahalt was born in Middletown, 
Maryland and graduated from the high 
school there. He received his BA de- 
gree in 1930 from Roanoke College, 
Salem, Virginia. He has attended sum- 
mer sessions at the University of Michi- 
gan and Duke University, receiving 
his Master’s degree from the latter in 
1943, and he is now enrolled in his 
doctoral program of work at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Among commu- 
nity activities, he is a charter member 
of the Vinton Lion’s Club and Vinton 
Chamber of Commerce, and serves as 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Vinton First Aid Crew. 

Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper, 
president of District H for the past 
two years, was elected for another term 
and will continue to serve on the VEA 
Board of Directors. This year she was 
one of the first two women Board 
members to be elected to the VEA 
Executive Committee. Mrs. Hopper is 
guidance counselor at Fairfax High 
School in Fairfax County. 

Woodrow W. Robinson was re- 
elected president of District M at their 
re-organizational meeting when the 
area was divided to form the new Dis- 
trict P. He has served as president of 
District M since 1950 and he is a 
member of the VEA Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Robinson is principal of 


Radford High School at Radford. 
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Comes To State Department 





F. F. Jenkins 


Floyd F. Jenkins is the new Di- 
rector of the Division of Planning and 
Research of the State Department of 
Education, effective December 1, 1951. 
He was formerly superintendent of 
Southampton County Schools, having 
served continuously in this post since 
December 1, 1923, with the exception 
of two leaves of absence. During Sep- 
tember 1930-June 1931 he attended 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he received his MA degree 
in Public School Administration. From 
July 1, 1939-June 30, 1941, he was 
on leave of absence with the State De- 
partment of Education as Director of 
Administration, Finance and Research. 
Mr. Jenkins was principal of high 
schools in Nansemond County from 
September 1919 until his appointment 
as superintendent of schools in South- 
ampton County. Born in Isle of Wight 
County, he attended William and Mary 
Academy and the College of William 
and Mary where he received his AB 
degree in 1918. Mr. Jenkins has served 
as president of the VEA Department 
of Superintendents. 


Re-organization of State 
Department 

Recent steps have been taken to 
organize the State Department of Edu- 
cation for more efficiency and a closer 
relationship among the various divi- 
sions to render more effective service. 

The administrative office now con- 
sists of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Dowell J. Howards; re- 
cently appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Ray E. 
Reid; Office of Accounts and Rec- 
ords, J. G. Blount, Jr., State Super- 
visor; and Office of Teacher Education, 
J. L. B. Buck, State Supervisor. The 
only change is the elimination of the 
position of Second Assistant Superin- 
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tendent of Public Instruction and the 
appointment of one Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
as well as the appointment of Mrs. 
Nannie Mae Williams as Assistant 
Supervisor of Teacher Education. 
The previously existing five Divi- 
sions have been combined into four 
Divisions: (1) Division of Instruction, 
(2) Division of Rehabilitation and 





Special Education, (3) Division of Vo- 
cational Education, and (4) Division | 
of Research and Planning. | 


R. Claude Graham becomes Di- 
rector of the Division of Instruction, 
with T. T. Hamilton, Davis Y. 
Paschall, and Fred O. Wygal serv- 


ing as Associate Directors. Mr. Graham | 
formerly headed the Division of Re- | 
search and Planning. This new division | 


will include elementary, secondary, | i 


art, music, physical and health educa- 
tion, textbooks and libraries, teaching 


materials, guidance and _ production 
of films. Mr. Hamilton, formerly 
Director of Secondary Education; Mr. 
Paschall, formerly director of Ele- 
mentary Education; and Mr. Wygal, 
formerly Director of Related Services, 
have been advanced to Associate Di- 
rectors of Instruction. There have been 
no changes in the State Supervisors of | 
the services of this Division. | 

R. N. Anderson is the new Di-| 
rector of the Division of Rehabilita- | 
tion and Special Education. He was | 
formerly Director of Vocational Edv- | 
cation. Rehabilitation was previously | 
in the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Special Education in the| 
Division of Elementary Education. | 





These two services deal primarily 
with handicapped persons and are not 
classified as instructional programs. 
Frank B. Cale has been made Di- 
rector of the Division of Vocational 
Education. R. E. Bass succeeds him 
as State Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture; J. C. Green steps up as As- 
sistant State Supervisor, and Kenneth 
Lindsay, formerly teacher of Voca- 
tional Agriculture, kecomes Area Sup- 
ervisor. This division includes home 
economics, distributive education, 
trades and industrial education, busi- | 


ness education, veterans training, and 
surplus property. 

Floyd F. Jenkins comes to the | 
State Department as Director of the 
Division of Research and Planning. | 
This division will include research, | 
schcol buildings, and transportation. | 





Virginia 


Educators 


Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 





from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms —the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
© 
See These Recently Released EBFilms 
@ Susan B. Anthony 
@ Booker T. Washington 
@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
. 


Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


F. W. SPINDLER 
P. O. Box 26, Hampden Sydney, Virginia 





7AN™ 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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ALEXANDRIA SCHOOLS 100 PER CENT IN SCHOOL SAVINGS. Representatives of the schools in Alexandria 
attend Defense Bond luncheon at the George Mason Hotel on December 3 when Alexandria was designated as a “Flag City.” 
One hundred per cent participation in the School Savings Program helped in winning this honor. Shown with the Alexandria 
School Savings Committee are, left to right, Edward H. Foley, Under Secretary of the Treasury; Robert V. H. Duncan, 
Chairman, Alexandria Defense Bond Committee; Helen I. Waide, principal, Washington School and chairman, School Sav- 
ings Committee; Mrs. Urple Coshion, Mount Vernon School; Katherine Brown, Lee School; Eulalie Gardner, Washington 
School; Katherine Mason, Maury School; Sibyl Moore, Ficklin School; Mary Boylan, principal, Barrett School; Mrs. Gladys 
Shaver, MacArthur School; Mrs. Evelyn C. Williams, Jefferson School; Mildred E. Steed, principal, George Mason School; 
Mrs. Watkins C. Smith, George Washington High School; Maurice Nichols, president, Alexandria Education Association; 
and T. C. Williams, Superintendent of Alexandria Schools. 











SCHOOL PRINTING— 


We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quiries and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 








THe WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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For Your Date Book 


February 10—Mid-term Progress 
Report (Local Associations send 2 
copies to District Presidents) 

February 9-14—Seventh Annual 
Meeting, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Deve'opment, 
NEA, Boston, Mass. 

February 16-20—Thirty-sixth An- 
nual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
NEA, Cincinnati 

February 17-24— Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the National 
Confevence of Christians and Jews 

February 27-29—Southern Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia 

February 21-23—Annual Conven- 
tion, American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, NEA, 
Chicago 

February 21-23—Joint Meeting of 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion Divisions, NEA, Chicago 

February 22-23—Annual Conven- 
tion, National School Boards Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis 

February 23-27—Regional Conven- 
tion, American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA, St. Louis 

February 25—Regional Convention, 
National School Public Relations 
Association, NEA, St. Louis 

February 25-26—Regional Meeting, 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation, NEA, St. Louis 

February 26-29—Southern Regional 
Conference, American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, NEA, Atlanta 





Book Representative Changes 


R. Moore Williams, for the past 
nineteen years representative of The 
Macmillan Company, has now become 
associated with The John C. Winston 
Company. He assumed his new posi- 
tion on January 1, 1952. Mr. Williams 
will continue to work from his office 


at Driver, Virginia. 





On Leave 


J. Edward Oglesby, Supervisor 
of Film Production, State Department 
of Education, is on a year’s leave of 
absence. He is serving with the U. S. 
State Department in Bombay, India. 
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Because Teachers Prefer 


SECURITY to UNCERTAINTY— 


* More than 2,000 Teacher Organizations throughout the country 
have made Washington National Group Insurance available to 
their members. 


* Thousands of Teachers REINFORCE their Income against loss 
from disability with membership in a Washington National 
Teacher Group Plan officially sponsored by their local Association. 















* * * 
A Note to Association Presidents: 
Our staff of specially trained salaried representatives stands ready 
to serve you and your Association. For information, write: 






Washington National Insurance 
Company 
ERNEST CRAGG, Assistant Supervisor 


GROUP DEPT. 217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 









(Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois) 












A Complete Spelling Program 





Pupil Activity and Cloth Textbooks 
Complete Teachers Manuals 






New 
Stanford 
Speller 


® Assures correct pronunciation, 
spelling, and usage of all the 


words in the _ scientifically 


selected word list. 


® Helps pupils develop a basic 
word study plan for learning 
to pronounce, use and spell 
any word they wish to use. 


Almack - Staffelbach - Williams 








® Provides a positive plan for 
stimulating pupil interest in 


GRADES 2-8 











words and their uses. 


® Contains a new and unique 
plan to develop spelling mas- 
tery. 


Laidlaw Brothers 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


Virginia Representatives 
George A. Peek 
William R. Dudenhausen 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS PLAN BUSINESS at Executive Board luncheon. 
Seated in the center is Mary Sue Fuller, president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, VEA, Lebanon. On her left is Antoinette Pool, a former presi- 
dent and State chairman of UNESCO, Norfolk; and to the right is Annella 


Greever, secretary of the Department, Tazewell. 


Backing them up are Mary 


V. DeLong, Handbook Committee, Roanoke; Dr. Richard Meade, University of 
Virginia; and Alice Moore Armstrong, treasurer, Portsmouth. 


Departments Report 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


The Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the Virginia Education Association held 
its annual meeting Friday, November 2, 
at 9 A.M. in the John Marshall High 
School auditorium, with the president, 


Mary Sue Fuller, presiding. 


Miss Fuller reported that during the 
year Classroom Teacher Departments were 
organized in the three new districts, M, N, 
and O, and in District I. 

Reports given were: Mill's College Con 
ference by Alice Moore Armstrong; and 
NEA Convention, written report sent by 
Leila Stalker, an exchange teacher now in 
London. Reports of the Budget, Audit- 
ing, and Resolutions Committees were 
heard and adopted. 

_ Officers elected for a two-year period 
were: Alice Moore Armstrong of Nor- 
folk, vice-president; Mrs. Virginia Lee 
Jefferson of Roanoke, treasurer; and con- 
tinuing in office for another year are Mary 
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Sue Fuller, president; and Annella Greev- 
er, secretary. 

Antoinnette Poole, UNESCO (United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization) State chairman, ex- 
plained the project of establishing educa- 
tional centers in foreign countries to train 
Sale of UNESCO stamps was 
adopted as a Classroom Teacher project. 


teachers 


Mary Sue Fuller was elected delegate to 
the NEA Convention with Mrs. Cecil 
Belcher as alternate. 

Following the business session, H. H. 
Walker, president of the VEA, introduced 
Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Dean at 
Richmond University. Dr. Pinchbeck 
spoke on the topic, “What Would You 
Do Without the Education You Have?’’ 
He urged teachers to help children find a 
philosophy of life—to find God; to find 
the art of living with people; to find the 
job; to teach them to build better homes, 
both spiritual and moral; and to train 
children for world citizenship. 

During an Executive Board luncheon 


meeting on the preceding day plans were 
presented for the Southeastern Regional 
Classroom Teachers Conference to be held 
at the Chamberlain Hotel, Old Point Com- 
fort, from December 27-29. It was also 
decided to continue the Summer Confer- 


ence for classroom teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
Annella Greever, Secretary 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


The Department of Elementary School 
Principals met Thursday, November 1, in 
the Washington-Byrd Rooms, John Mar- 
shall Hotel, Richmond. President Ethel 
H. Nash presided and welcomed the mem- 
bers. 

J. Reginald Carter, chairman of the 
Budget Committee, presented a budget 
totaling $896.98, which was accepted. 

Resolutions presented by Margaret Clif- 
ton, chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, were adopted. 

Lillian Johnson, this Department's rep- 
resentative in the National Education As- 
sociation, told about the accomplishments 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation. Miss Johnson stated it was 
her desire for the State of Virginia to 
have at least 250 members during the 
current school year in the National or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Robert W. Eaves, Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Association, 
was presented by Lillian Johnson. Dr. 
Eaves made pertinent remarks on the fol- 
lowing topics: school enrollment, problems 
of present day society, the work of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the im- 
portance of district and State principal 
associations. 

Davis Paschall, Director of Elementary 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, was presented by the president. Mr. 
Paschall announced that there would be 
a State-wide conference for elementary 
principals the first of April, 1952. He also 
gave considerable information in regard 
to school enrollment in Virginia. 


Miss Cornelia Adair, Legislative Chair- 
man for the organization, read the amend- 
ment that had been proposed at the June, 
1951, meeting. The amendment stated: 
That Section 5, Article IV, of the By- 
Laws be amended to read: Membership 
shall extend from July 1 through June 30. 
and shall be effective upon the payment 
of the annual membership fee of one dol- 
lar ($1.00). The amendment was 
adopted. 

Chairmen of the several committees gave 
reports on accomplishments to date. 

Completing the business, the president 
announced she would adjourn the meet- 
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ing but the group was to convene at 12:30 
o'clock on the Roof Garden for the an- 
nual luncheon. The president presided at 
the luncheon and special guests were Dr. 
Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado, 
Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, University of Vir- 
ginia, and Robert F. Williams, Executive 
Secretary, Virginia Education Association. 
Garfield Shafer, Jr., program chairman, 
introduced the speaker, Dr. Harl R. Doug- 
lass. Dr. Douglass presented a most 
thought provoking talk on the challenge 
of the elementary principalship. 
Logan C. Harding, Secretary- Treasurer 


Department of Secondary 
School Principals 


[he Department of Secondary School 
Principals met on November 1 in the 
WRNL Studio, Richmond, Virginia. Pres- 
ident William J. DeLong reported both 
the morning and afternoon sessions were 
well attended. The morning session was 
opened with an invocation by the Rev- 
erend C. Ambrose Turner. T. T. Ham- 
ilton, Director of Secondary Education of 
the State Department, then introduced the 
guest speaker, Dr. Harl R. Douglass, whose 
topic was “Some Current Practices in 
Character Building in the Public Schools’’. 
Dr. Douglass called for the ‘‘education 
of the whole child—not just the intellect. 
Educating the emotions and the attitudes 


are essential’. He further stated, ‘“‘that 
what the public isn’t up on, it is usually 
down on’’. At the conclusion of Dr. 


Douglass’ talk an interesting and lively 
discussion followed lead by Dr. Lindley 
J. Stiles. He was ably assisted by Dr. 
Fred B. Dixon, Alvin A. Lutz, and Wood- 
row T. Robinson who teamed up as in- 
terrogators. 

[he afternoon session consisted of a 
panel discussion led by Woodrow W. 
Wilkerson upon the topic, ‘Some Cur- 
rent Practices of Character Building in 
the Virginia Public Schools’’. Members 
of the panel were: Mary Lou Davis and 
Eleanor Wood, students of John Mar- 
shall and Manchester District High 
Schools; Mrs. T. E. Sheppard, a parent; 
Ethel Smither, a teacher; Robert C. Gib- 
son, a principal; A. B. Haga, a superin- 
tendent; and Francis W. Sisson, a member 
of the State Department. The panel con- 
tributed both interesting and thought pro- 
voking discussion with the group. The 
entire meeting was ably summed up by 
Z. T. Kyle, when he said, ‘Keep one eye 
on the youth, keep one eye on society, and 
use subject matter to tie the two together.”’ 

A business meeting followed. Woodrow 
W. Wilkerson was unanimously elected co- 
ordinator of the Department of Second- 
ary School Principals. Clarence H. Spain 
was re-elected Secretary and Treasurer for 
a term of two years. The principal’s 
advisory committee was called upon to 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS have panel discussion on “Some 


Current Approaches to Building Character in the Secondary Schools.” Panel 
participants included Dr. Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado; with interrogators A. A. Lutz, principal of Edinburg High School; 
W. T. Robinson, principal of Richlands High School; and Dr. Fred B. Dixon, 
principal of John Marshall High School, Richmond; and Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, 
Dean, University of Virginia, serving as leader. William J. DeLong, president 
of the Department of Secondary Principals, VEA, is shown presiding. 


meet in Richmond on November 26, 
1951, to plan for the summer conference 
in Charlottesville next June. Clarence H. 
Spain was also nominated as a candidate 
from Virginia for the Executive Council 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. The election will be 
held in February at the National Principals 
meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio. The fol- 
lowing principals served on the several 
committees for the meeting. 

Resolutions—L. H. McCue, Chairman, 
Lena Wolfe, and J. A. Pickard. 

Nominating—L. E. Bush, Chairman, 
W. E. Campbell, and C. E. Clear. 

Auditing—E. E. Trent, Chairman, and 
John D. Richmond. 

William J. DeLong, President 


Department of 
Superintendents 


This department of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association convened in the Roof 
Garden of the John Marshall Hotel on 
Tuesday evening, October 30. The fea- 
ture of this first session was an address by 
Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Editor, The 
School Executive, on the subject: ‘“The 
Preparation of School Administrators for 
Today’s Tasks.”’ 

At the second session, 9:30 A.M., 
Wednesday, October 31, Dr. Dowell J. 
Howard, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, discussed the vitally signif- 
icant subject, ‘‘Progress Toward Equali- 
zation of Educational Opportunities in 
Virginia.” 

The business session, following Dr. 
Howard's presentation, was featured by 


the adoption of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee report and acceptance of the Commit- 
tee on Nominations report. The follow- 
ing officers for 1952 were elected: 

President, H. M. Painter, Superintend- 
ent, Botetourt County; Vice-President, W. 
J. Story, Superintendent, South Norfolk; 
Secretary-Treasurer, George W. Burton, 
Superintendent, Clarke County. 

A committee composed of Superintend 
ents Hugh L. Sulfridge, Chairman, Paul 
Cale, and Paul Hook, reported the results 
of their work in investigating the feas 
ibility of establishing an educational con- 
ference center in Douthat State Park, 
Bath County. A resolution was adopted 
strongly urging the appointment of a com- 
mittee to be composed of representatives 
of the Virginia Education Association 
the State Department of Education, and 
the institutions of higher education to 
develop the plans and, if possible, to pre- 
sent them to the next meeting of the 
General Assembly of Virginia for necessary 
appropriations. 

Final meeting of the Department was 
held at the new Hermitage High School 
in Henrico County. Transportation to 
and from the building was provided by 
Superintendent Holsinger and his School 
Board. An inspection of the new build- 
ing and a delightful luncheon in the 
school cafeteria preceded an address by 
Edward M. Tuttle, Executive Secretary 
of the National School Boards Associa- 
tion, on the subject, ‘““Whose Schools Are 
They?’ This concluded the 1951 meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendents. 


R. O. Nelson, President 
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PREPARATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


for Today’s Task was discussed at the opening session of the 


Department of Superintendents. 


Here Dr. R. O. Nelson, 


president of the Department and superintendent of schools 
at Newport News, talks over program plans with the speaker, 
Dr. Walter D. Cocking, editor, The School Executive, New 


York City. 


Department of Supervisors 


The Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development held its luncheon 
meeting on Wednesday, October 31, in 
the Marshall Room of the John Marshall 
Hotel. Mr. Arno Bellack, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of the Na- 
tional Education Association, was guest 
speaker. Miss Sue Ayers brought to us 
interesting experiences she had as an ex- 
change teacher in England. Mr. Davis 
Y. Paschall, State Department of Educa- 
tion, announced a meeting of the De- 
partment in the spring, the time and 
place to be announced later. 

The business session of the Department 
was held Wednesday afternoon, October 
31, at three o'clock with the president 
Gladys Charlton, presiding. 

The new supervisory personnel was in- 
troduced by Merle Davis, State Supervisor 
of Elementary Education. 

Reports were given by the chairmen 
of Standing Committees. 

The following officers were elected for 
the next two-year period: President, 
Harold Ford; Vice-President, Mrs. Leslie 
Fox Keyser; Treasurer, Louise Luxford: 
Members-at-Large, Mrs. Josephine Fagg 
and W. A. Lewis. 

The Department held its meeting Thurs- 
day morning. November 1, at 9:00 o'clock 
on the Roof Garden. Dr. Dowell J. How- 
ard, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
introduced Dr. Harold Hand from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who spoke on ‘‘Co- 
ordinating Supervisory <Activities’’. Fol- 
lowing this address, the group divided 
into three sections for discussion. Leaders 
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were: Dr. Douglas Ward, University of 
Virginia; Merle Davis, Assistant Super- 
visor of Elementary Education; and Sara 
Joyner, Supervisor of Art, State Depart- 
ment of Education—with evaluation of 
group discussions by Dr. Hand. 

Final meeting of the Department was 
held on the Roof Garden at 2:00 P.M. 
on Thursday, November 1, with a panel 
discussion on ‘‘Developing Moral and Spir- 
itual Values in Public Education through 
Mr. Fred O. Wygal, Direc- 
tor of Related Instructional Services, State 


Sup?rvision 


Department of Education, introduced 
members of the panel. They were: Dr 
Percy Warren, Madison College, Modera- 
tor: Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Univer- 


sity of Virginia; Dr. Howard Holland, 


College of William and Mary; Dr. E. 





HOW TO COORDINATE SU- 
PERVISORY ACTIVITIES was 
discussed by Dr. Harold Hand, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 





Boyd Graves Mary Washington College; 
Dr. Harold Hand, University of Illinois; 
and Dr. Arno A. Bellack, National Asso- 
ciation of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 


Ida Einstein, Secretary 


Department of 
Teacher Education 


Discussion at the November 1 meeting 
in Richmond centered around two prob- 
lems, General Education for Teachers and 
the Professional Education Program for 
Teachers. Leaders of the discussion were 
Dr. Kenneth Cleeton of the College of 
William and Mary, Dr. Weldon Thomp- 
son of Lynchburg College, and Dr. Earl 
Armstrong of the United States Office of 
Education. There was also lively par- 
ticipation from the floor, centering par- 
ticularly in the problem of how the sec- 
ondary schools could meet such varying 
requirements as the different colleges now 
have. 

The various programs in General Edu- 
cation were indicated and approval ap- 
parently given in the main to the con- 
cept that since it was considered as “that 
education basic for normal living’ it 
should not be different for prospective 
It ap- 
pears that in most instances in Virginia 


teachers than for other students. 


so-called general education is typically a 
choice of standard courses from the of- 
ferings without any specific reorganization 
either as to the method or content. A 
number of colleges, however, are now 
planning a different sort of program. 
Some of the major issues raised regard- 
ing professional education were as fol- 
lows: its relationship to general education, 
should 
whether professional education should be 


what responsibilities it carry, 
made up of separate or integrated courses, 
and what are suitable sequences. 

Considerable value was gained in the 
conferences in the exchange of experiences 
and the analysis of nationwide activities 
in both areas. 

Dr. Raymond J. Poindexter, Secretary 
of the Teacher Education Department, pre- 
sided in Dr. Rorer’s absence. Tentative 
plans were made to meet again in April. 


Dr. W. J. Gifford 


Department of Visiting 
Teachers 


The meeting of the Visiting Teachers 
was presided over by the President, R. L. 
Rosenbaum, and Mrs. Georgia Pfeifer was 
Secretary Pro-Tem in the absence of the 
Secretary. During the morning session 
Clarence Kent and Mrs. Linda Bock were 
the consultants from the State Consul- 
tation Service. Much of the discussion 
centered around the common interests of 
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the guidance people and the visiting teach- 
ers. 

During the business session reports were 
given by the regional chairmen and the 
committees. The Nomination commit- 
tee submitted the following slate of of- 
ficers which was elected totally: President 
—Winnie Sutherland, Fairfax County; 
Vice-President—Thelma Crenshaw, Hen- 
rico County; Secretary-Treasurer—Janice 
Wilkerson, Waynesboro. 

One highlight of the meeting was the 
luncheon at noon where the tables were 
bedecked with autumn flowers and where 
specially invited guests and friends were 
present. Miss Merle Davis from the State 
Department of Education gave an inter- 
esting talk on the Visiting Teacher Pro- 
gram in Virginia. She announced that 
plans were under way for a spring confer- 
ence for Visiting Teachers. 

At the afternoon session the group en- 
joyed an inspirational address by Mary 
E. Leeper, Executive Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Childhood Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Her topic was Of Time and 
Children. 

Appreciation was expressed to the re- 
tiring officers for their leadership during 
the past two years and meeting was ad- 
journed. 

Janice Wilkerson, Secretary- Treasurer 


The School Trustees 
Association of Virginia 
The School Trustees Association of 

Virginia held its annual meeting in the 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, on No- 
vember 1, 1951. 

Mr. Jack F. Thomas of Amherst Coun- 
ty School Board was elected President of 
the Association. Other officers elected 
were Edwin T. Coulbourn (retiring 
president) of Suffolk as Vice-President; 
Wyatt A. Williams of Orange, Graham 
Fizer of Pulaski, and Mrs. Edmund Camp- 
bell of Arlington as members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Following the meet- 
ing, the Executive Committee appointed 
Phyllis G. Brown, Assistant to the Edi- 
tor of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 

n, as Secretary-Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Association decided that its next 
annual meeting should be held at the same 
time as the annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendents and that the 
meeting would convene at 2:00 P.M. 
on one day and carry through until noon 
of the following day, in order that Board 
members living some distance from Rich- 
mond would have the morning in which 
to travel to Richmond and the afternoon 
of the following day to return home. It 
was also recommended that a meeting of 
the Association be held in Roanoke in the 
spring of 1952. 

A committee composed of R. Rawles 
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Insure Your Automobile 
with 


HORACE MANN MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Sponsored 
by 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Save $$$ by Insuring Along With 
Your Own Professional Group. 


COVERAGES AVAILABLE 


1. LIABILITY for personal injury or property damage 
to meet the requirements of safety responsibility law 
or coverage to $100,000. Bail bond is included. 


2. MEDICAL PAYMENTS to cover injuries to all oc- 
cupants of your car including yourself. 


3. COLLISION to cover damages to your own car. 
Deductibles $25, $50, and $100—Also 80%. 

4. COMPREHENSIVE to cover Fire, The’t, Wind, Hail, 
Flood, Broken Glass, and Vandalism. $5 per day for 
loss of use resulting from Theft, etc. 

5. ROAD SERVICE—Includes towing of disabled car. 
Emergency change of tire, etc. 
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SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS AN 


de 


D ADMINISTRATORS eget together. 


Talking problems over at their annual meeting are, seated, Jack Thomas, newly- 
elected president, and Edwin D. Coulbourn, retiring president of the School Trus- 


tees Association of Virginia. 


Standing, Edward M. Tuttle, Executive Secretary, 


National Schools Boards Association, Inc., Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Dowell J. 
Howard, State Superintendent of Public Instruction; and Dr. R. O. Nelson, Super- 


intendent of Schools at Newport News. 


Woodward of Suffolk, Mrs. Henry Decker 
of Richmond, and Claude Kirkland of 
Abingdon was appointed to formulate a 
schedule of dues for the Association that 
would sufficient to furnish funds 
necessary for the Association to operate 
in a manner that would be for the best 
interests of all Board members. 

Mr. E. W. Tuttle, Executive Secretary 
National School Board Association, spoke 


be 


at the luncheon of the Trustees and ex 
plained the work of the National School 
Board Association and the connection with 





that Association and State school board 
associations. 


Mr. H. I 


Richmond City 


Willett, Superintendent of 
Schools, spoke on prob- 
lems faced by a School Board desiring to 
build a new school at the present time. Mr. 
Robert F. Williams, 


of the Education Association, 


Executive Secretary 
Virginia 
spoke to the Board members, outlining 
some of the objectives of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association for the coming year, 
and offered whatever assistance desired to 


the officers of the School Trustees Asso- 


A Winning Team for ‘52 













Kolbe and YOU! 


GIVE the signal and 
KOLBE will 
immediately with the 
best possible plan and 
equipment for meeting 
your cafeteria and 
food service problems! 


respond 








Phone 2-8314 


EAST MAIN STREET 


JOHN G. KOLBE, ING. aicumono + vincinia 





THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 





ADAMS 


13th year. 


$2400 VACANCIES NOW $4200 


NO REGISTRATION 


FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY cororavo sipG.—isth & G., N. W.—Washington 5, D. C. 
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ciation for the coming year. Dr. Dowell 
J. Howard, State Superintendent, spoke 
on the plans and program of the State De- 
partment of Education for the ensuing 
year. 


Edwin T. Coulbourn, Retiring President 


Virginia Vocational 
Association 


The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Vocational Association was held at John 


Marshall High School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, at 2:00 P.M., on November 2, 
1951. 


The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Carrie Vaughan, and the 
first stanza of America the Beautiful was 
sung by the group. 

The invocation was given by Dr. H. 
Bernard Lipscomb, Jr., pastor of Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church, Richmond. 

The Boys’ Glee Club from Hermitage 
High School, Henrico County, under the 
direction of Hunter Purdy, presented sev- 
eral musical selections. 

In carrying out the idea that ‘Unity 
Miss Vaughan 
duced the sectional vice-presidents of the 


is Opportunity”’, intro- 
Virginia Vocational Association, each of 
whom explained the program of his sec- 
tion for the past year. Those who spoke 
were: L. E. Kent, Agricultural Education; 
Walter Brewster, Distributive Education; 
Rosemary Howell, Home Economics Edu- 
cation; W. J. Dowling, Industrial Arts 
Education; and Dewitt Miller, Trade and 
Industrial Education. 

In further carrying out the theme “‘Unity 
is Opportunity’’, Miss Vaughan presented 
H. C. Fetterolf, President, American Vo- 
who addressed the 
group on ‘“‘Virginia’s Role in Vocational 
Education”. 


cational Association, 


In Mr. Fetterolf’s message, he pointed 
out the need for having vocational educa- 
tion better interpreted to the public. “‘Since 
vocational education is such an important 
part of general education, it is vital that 
our legislators and the general public be 
familiar with the work we have done in 
the past, and with what we are capable of 
Mr. Fetterolf said. 

Fetterolf was concerned about the 


doing”’, 

Mr. 
fact that we are not being called upon to 
handle defense training for the government 
as we were during the last war. During 
World War II, public vocational education 
trained over twelve million civilians for 
industry, but we are not being asked to 
do this training during the present emer- 
gency. 

The business session was called to or- 
der by the president who dispensed with 
the reading of the minutes of the last an- 
nual meeting, since there was no un- 
finished business. 

The financial report was presented by 
the Treasurer, R. A. Wall. In Mr. Wall’s 
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membership report, it was noted that mem- 
bership in the Virginia Vocational Asso- 
ciation stood at one thousand and ten 
(1,010) members as of October 25, 1951. 

Reports of other committees were made 
by the chairmen: Auditing Committee, 
Raymond Bosserman; Public Relations 
Committee, Joseph Schad; Resolutions 
Committee, T. V. Downing; and Nomi- 
nating Committee, Nettie T. Yowell. 

The association accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Executive Committee 
that the vice-president-at-large be author- 
ized to enter into commercial printing of 
four issues per year of the Virginia Voca- 
tional Education News and that the asso- 
ciation present to R. N. Anderson of the 
State Department of Education, a life 
membership in the American Vocational 
Association, this presentation to be made 
at the American Vocational Association 
Convention in Minneapolis, Minn., in late 
November. 

The following new officers were elected: 
President-Elect, 1951-1953, I. B. Pitt- 
man, Industrial Arts Education, Peters- 
burg; Secretary, 1951-1952, Mrs. Vivien 
Ely, Distributive Education, Richmond; 
Treasurer, 1951-1953, J. J. Foster, Agri- 
cultural Education, Front Royal. 

Other officers of the association for the 
coming year are: President, Neda Bine, 
Fishersville; Vice-President, John Sauder, 
Charlottesville; President-Past, Carrie S. 
Vaughan, Newport News. Sectional Vice- 
Presidents: Agricultural Education, L. E. 
Kent, South Hill; Business Education, Dr. 
Stephen Turille, Harrisonburg; Distribu- 
tive Education, Walter Brewster, Norfolk; 
Home Economics Education, Rosemary 
Howell, Hopewell; Industrial Arts, Wal- 
ter J. Dowling, Vienna; and Trade and 
Industrial Education, Joseph Dellapenta, 
Newport News. 

Vivien Ely, Secretary 


Trustees Make Plans 

An executive committee meeting of 
the School Trustees Association of Vir- 
ginia has been called for January 17 
at the VEA Headquarters at 10:00 
A.M. Representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Superintendents, Secondary, 
and Elementary School Principals have 
also been invited to share in this con- 
ference. 

Plans for extending the work of the 
School Trustees will be discussed. A 
special committee appointed at the an- 
nual meeting in November to study 
the proposed expansion program will 
make a progress report. 

Jack F. Thomas, of Madison Heights, 
is the new president of this Associa- 
tion. 
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The best in school music—for all grades 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS ®@ the richly complete and flexible program 
for Grades 1—Junior High School with 
| Teachers’ Guides and Manuals 

Records—an album for each grade 
Instrumental Horizons—12 books 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS ® 3 appreciationgtbooks for intermediate 





grades Pp 
MUSIC TO REMEMBER ® appreciation book for junior high school 
MUSIC AMERICANS SING ® songs and related activities to hold.-the 
interest of all teen agers 
| CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES ® 6 books of beautiful songs for all voice 


combinations. 


| SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVE: John A. Harrison 





FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN — DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 
“VISIT” 





Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog No. 74. 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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New gift idea, smart, beautiful Pocket Stapler. Pen-sized Pe 

tnolds 100 staples’ Gift boned with 1000 staples ae illustreted. “ 
holds 100 staples. Gift with 1000 staples as illustrated. : , 

It’s a welcome, useful gift—so different, too. Sparkling chrome with $295 


colorful plastic barrel 





complete 





DUO-FAST VIRGINIA Remittance enclosed $ 
Send_- _..-..........__Duo-Fast Packet Staplers. 
18 E. Main Street Nem: .....<deeoeeus Ba SD i eT) 
Address 2) ar OP; a ae ee 
Richmond, Virginia Citation ea 
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ART SECTION HEARS Dr. Greg- 
ory Ivy, head of Art Department, 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, speak on “Professional! 
Growth.” 


Art Section 


The Art Section of the VEA held its 
annual business meeting and _ breakfast 
on Friday, November 2, in the Pioneer 
Room of Ewart’s Cafeteria with 
Lemen presiding. Reports were given of 
the high school workshops and the Art 
Leadership Conference which were con 
ducted jointly by the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the Art Section of the VEA 
Plans for next year’s workshop were dis- 
cussed. Guests of the Art Section at the 
business meeting were Gregory Ivy, the 
Art Section speaker; Arnie Randall, Spe- 
cialist in Fine Arts of the Federal Division 
of Elementary Education; and Dr. Lindley 


Janice 





AUDITORIUM AND 


CLASSROOM 





Virginia School Equipment Co. Inc. 
104 South Foushee Street (near Cary) 
Richmond 20, Virginia 


TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 


The Fastest Growing Area in the United 
States. 

Highest Salaries. Tenure. 

Send for Registration Blank. 


SUFFOLK TEACHERS BUREAU 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Section Highlights 


J. Stiles, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Virginia. 

The regular section meeting was held at 
2 P.M. in the Old Dominion Room of 
Miller & Rhoads. Gregory Ivy, head of 
the Art Department of the Woman’s Divi- 
sion, of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, spoke to the group on ‘‘Pro- 
fessional Growth’’. 


University 


On Thursday afternoon, November 1, 
in the Old Dominion Room of Miller & 
Rhoads, the annual VEA Art Section Ex- 
hibition was open. The exhibition con- 
sisted of paintings and drawings from va- 
rious schools throughout the State. Rich- 
mond City Schools supplied students of 
art who demonstrated the uses of various 
media. The exhibit of children’s work 
was compiled and arranged by Ina Lee 
Lethco of Norfolk and the ‘‘children at 
work”’ part of the exhibit was provided 
by Helen Cynthia Rose of Richmond. 
This exhibit of children’s work stayed up 
through Saturday, November 3. After 
that date it will circulate throughout the 
State. 


Business Education Section 


Over hundred business teachers 


all parts of Virginia attended the 


two 
from 
annual fall convention of the Virginia 
Business Education Association at the 
Hotel John Marshall 
Dr. S. J. Turille, of Madison College, and 


president of the 


on November 2 


association, presided. 

Featured on the program was B. Frank 
Kyker, Chief, Business Education Service, 
United States Office of Education, Wash 
ington, D. C.. Mr. Kyker spoke on ‘‘The 
Why of Business Education.”’ Three sec 
tional meetings were held which included 
panels in secretarial practice, bookkeeping 
and accounting, and clerical practice. An 
unusual feature of these panels was the 
fact that a high school principal and an 
office manager from Richmond participated 
on each panel. 

Luncheon for the business teachers of 
Virginia was held in the Marshall Room 
with over one hundred members present 
The speaker was James Barnes, III, of 
Richmond, chairman of the State Planning 
Commission for the State of Virginia. 
Mr. Barnes used as his topic, “‘On Your 
Toes 


Dr. §. J. Turille, President 


Classical Section 


At the meeting of the Classical Section, 
held in the Richmond Room. Hotel Rich- 
mond, November 2, the following officers 
were elected for the biennium July 1, 1952 
—June 30, 1954: 
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Vice- 


President, Mary Lee Tillette; 
President, Annie Virginia Cook; Secre- 
tary, Mary Frances Gray; Treasurer, H. 
Mae Hoover; Advisory Members of the 
Executive Committee, Fannie Strauss and 
Nell Porter Boggess. 

Power was vested in the Executive Com- 
mittee to confer honorary membership 
upon retired teachers of Latin who have 
been members of the Classical Section long 
enough to have paid into the treasury as 
annual dues an amount equivalent to the 
fee for life membership. Honorary mem- 
bers are exempt from further payment of 
dues. 

The principal address was given by the 
well-known Virginia Mrs. 
Harry Rogers Pratt (Agnes Rothery), on 
the subject, ‘“A Contemporary View of 


authoress, 


Rome.” 

The group had as its guests at a lunch- 
eon following the meeting two winners 
of last spring’s Latin Tournament and 
three winners of last spring’s Latin Essay 


Contest. 
Arthur F. Stocker, President 


English Section 


Helen A. Monsell, 
Childhood of 
was the guest speaker at the annual meet- 


contributor to the 
Famous Americans series, 
ing of the Virginia Association of Teach- 
ers of English on November 2 in the 
Baruch Auditorium of the Medical College 
of Virginia. 

Miss Monsell 


stressed the importance of humor as a bal- 


In a practical address, 


ance in the bewildering life of the teen- 


ager and evalued the various types of 
humor found in children’s reading ma- 
terial. 


During the business session members 
discussed plans for continuing the publi- 
cation of The Virginia English Bulletin 
and for increasing the active membership. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mary G. Lambert, John Marshall 
High School Vice-President, 
Fred Carpenter, High 
School, Arlington; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Reed West, Suffolk High School; members 
of the executive committee, Mrs. Mildred 
Davis, Longwood College and Mrs. Carrie 
M. Pedigo, Andrew Lewis High School, 
Salem; Editor, Virginia English Bulletin, 
Foster B. Gresham, Lane High School, 
Charlottesville. 

Another feature of the program which 
was well received by the three hundred 
in attendance was a panel on the question, 
‘To What Extent Should Formal Gram- 
mar Be Taught in Language Arts Classes?”’ 
W. D. Bailey of St. Christopher’s School 
was moderator. Panel members were Frank 
Brown, Director of Instruction, Martins- 
ville; Mrs. Mildred Davis, Longwood Col- 
Dr. Grellet Randolph- 


Richmond; 
Washington-Lee 


lege; Simpson, 














Macon College; Elsie Stossel, Westhamp- 
ton Junior High School, Richmond; and 
James W. Sutherland, Petersburg High 
School. 

Foster B. Gresham, Retiring President 


Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation Section 
The Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation Szction held its fall meeting 

in the Hotel Richmond at 2 P.M., Friday, 

November 2. A paper prepared by Dr. 

Charles Frankel entitled ““The Contribu- 

tion of Physical Education to Total 

Health’’ was presented by Dr. Robert 

Kindred. Following Dr, Kindred’s talk, 

a panel discussion was held and much in- 

terest evidenced by audience participation. 

Approximately three hundred people at- 

tended this meeting. 

Dr. Carolyn Sinclair, president-elect, 
presided at the meeting. 
Harry S. Martin, President 


Mathematies Section 


The morning session opened with a 
short business session with B. F. Alexan- 
der, President, presiding. Miss Gladys 
Schuder of Lane High School, Charlottes- 
ville, as Vice-President, C. L. Ramsey of 
E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, as 
reasurer, and Wilhemina Wright of John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, as State 
Representative of National Council of 





MATHEMATICS LEADERS SUM UP DISCUSSION. Counting from left 
to right, the first math speaker is R. Wilfred Kelsey, Director, Educational Divi- 
sion, Institute of Life Insurance, New York City; then Mrs. Estelle G. Bugg, 
teacher, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond; Lieutenant-Colonel Robert C. 
Yates, Associate Professor, Mathematics, United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York; Burton F. Alexander, President, Mathematics Section, VEA, 
and teacher at Petersburg High School; and M. H. Ahrendt, Executive Secretary, 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Washington, D. C. 


Teachers of Mathematics were nominated 
and approved. A Constitution was also 
approved. Mr. R. W. Kelsey. Director 
of Educational Division, Institute of Life 
Insurance, New York City, gave a highly 
interesting talk on Financial-Security In- 
struction. One of our own Virginia teach- 
ers, Mrs. Estelle Bugg of Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, spoke directly on 
the instructional ideas of Financial Secu- 
rity for pupils. Max Ahrendt, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the NCTM, spoke briefly 
about the work of the NCTM, both na- 


tionally and locally, Lt.-Col. R. C. Yates, 
USMA of West Point, spoke on “‘Methods 
and Models”’ in the afternoon session. His 
discussion was entertaining, witty, and in- 
teresting. Dr. Francis Lankford, Jr., of 
the University of Virginia invited all pres- 
ent to attend the Conference of Math 
Teachers to be held at the University of 
Virginia next February. 


Home Economics Section 
The Virginia Home Economics Teach- 
ers Associatiohi met in the Winter Garden 














Projectors 


Equipment 





* American Superior 
Stage Equipment 


* Ampro Motion Picture 
* Trojan Playground 


* Bogen Inter-Communi- 
cation Systems 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


JOHN P. VOORHEES, President 
615-617 Hillsboro Street, RALEIGH, N. C. 


| 


New York 














by Winn, Chamberlain, Chamberlain 


A sparkling new literature text for the 9th grade— 
first of a brand new four-book series for High 
Schools. Dramatic visual appeal, unique teaching 
aids, skillfully blended selections. Built on the most 
recent recommendations of the National Council of 


Teachers of English. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Chicago 


Copyright 1952! 


ACTION! 


Atlanta Dallas 
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of the Richmond Hotel on Friday, No- 
vember 2, during the annual VEA Con- 
vention. 

Rosemary Howell, Homemaking teach- 
er, Henrico County, was elected as a dele- 
gate to attend the American Vocational 
Association in Minneapolis the week of 


November 26—December 1. Her alter- 
nate will be Gladys Jones, Fluvanna 
County. 














BELL & HOWELL 


SINGLE-CASE 


FILMOSOUND 


NOW ONLY 





for 16mm Sound 
or Silent Movies 
Now more than ever the 
B&H Single-Case Filmo- 
sound is your best buy — 
weighs only 35% lbs. com- 
plete in a streamlined case 
with built-in 6” speaker. Let 
us demonstrate its superb 
performance. 


Motion Picture 


Supply Co. 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 
720 N. CLEVELAND STREET 


RICHMOND 21, VIRGINIA 















1007 PROFIT SELLING Qusrrshettug, SREETING 


The Ideal way to raise funds 
for school group activities. Sun- 
shine cards sell quickly, earn 
big profits. Write today for 
Sunshine Fund Raising Plan 
and samples on approval. In- 
3 clude name of school and group 


* represented. 
en.sereme*eeee®’ SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
Dept. ST-1, 115 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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A Symposium on ‘The Contributions 
of Home Economics Education to the 
Personality Development of Girls and 
Boys’ was the highlight of the program. 
Mrs. Rowena B. Hopper, District Home 
Economics supervisor, acted as moderator, 
with participants as follows: 

Mrs. Russell Fisher of Louisa County— 
a parent; Oakley Hall of Arlington—a 
classroom teacher; Mrs. Jessie Shomo of 
Fishersville—a classroom teacher; Virginia 
Belle Morris of Warsaw—a high school 
student; Ame Garthright of Richmond-— 
Consultant of Elementary Home Econom- 
ics; Dr. Carrie Lee Collins—Professor, 
Radford College. 

All members then had the opportunity 
of visiting the Homemaking Department 
in the new Hermitage High School in 
Henrico County. 

Officers of the VHETA are: President, 
Rosemary Howell, Henrico County; Vice- 
President, Gladys Jones, Fluvanna Coun- 
ty; Secretary, Constance Newman, Suffolk. 


Retired Teachers Section 


On Thursday, November 1, the Re- 
tired Teachers of Virginia held their an- 
nual meeting in the Blue Room of Second 
Baptist Church, 

After reading of the minutes, Mrs. 
Taliaferro gave a full and comprehensive 
treasurer's report. 

Azalie Berry, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, presented the following 
names as officers for the ensuing year, 
who were duly eleceted: 

President—Ada Ball; Vice-President— 
Catherine Cross; Secretary—Mary Ann 
West; Treasurer—Mrs. J. W. Taliaferro. 

Cornelia Adair reviewed the present 
financial status of retired teachers and ex- 
pressed the hope that there would be a 
further increase in the allowance. 

State Senator Lloyd C. Bird, 
Chesterfield, spoke on prospective legis- 
lation for those teachers now on pension. 

Mary A. West, Recording Secretary 


from 


School Librarians Section 


The School Librarians’ Section of VEA 
held its annual business meeting in the 
auditorium of the Jefferson Hotel at ten 
o'clock, November 2, 1951, with more 


than one hundred members and guests 
present. 
After reports from committees were 


heard and routine business transacted, C. 
W. Dickinson, Jr., Supervisor of School 
Libraries and Textbooks, offered a resolu- 
tion calling for the strengthening of the 
public school library program in the State 
by means of the establishment of new 
libraries, the extension of library services, 
and the recruitment of promising high 
school students for library training. 
Greetings from the Section were sent 
to Dr. J. E. Eggleston, Jr., former mem- 
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ber of the Virginia Legislature and pioneer 
in encouraging school library legislation. 

Officers elected for the next biennium 
were: President, Gladys Miller, Librarian, 
Mt. Vernon Elementary School, Alexan- 
dria; Vice-President, Margaret Sue Copen- 
haver, Librarian, Marion High School, 
Marion; Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret 
Leake, Librarian, William Fox School, 
Richmond, 

Following the business session, a lunch- 
eon attended by 108 members and guests 
was held in the Jefferson Hotel Audito- 
rium. Miss Phyllis Fenner, Librarian of 
the Plandome Road School, Manhassett, 
New York, spoke on the topic, ‘““You Meet 
Such Interesting People.’’ 

Elizabeth Hodges, President. 


School Secretaries Section 


The Secretaries Section of the VEA held 
its Annual Meeting on November 2, 1951, 
at the King Carter Hotel, with Mrs. 
Blanche L. Zimmerman, Secretary of the 
Amelia County School Board, presiding. 

The following officers were elected for 
a two-year term: Vice-President, Mrs. 
Virginia Harper, Secretary of Farmville 
High School; Mrs. Edna K. 
Tilman, Secretary of Goochland County 
School Board; Publicity Chairman, Mrs. 
Lacy Seabright, Secretary of Stuart School, 
Richmond. 

Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Dean of 
the University of Richmond, and Mrs. 
Fred B. Dixon, addressed the secretaries. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
Mrs. Zimmerman would attend a National 
Meeting of the NEA to be held in Boston, 
April 4-6, 1952, as a delegate from the 
Secretaries Section. 

Mrs. Blanche L. Zimmerman, President 


Secretary, 


Special Education Section 


The second meeting of the Special Edu- 
cation Section of the Virginia Education 
Association was held in Richmond, Friday, 
November 2, 1951. 

The meeting was scheduled to have 
been held in the Lee Room, Hotel John 
Marshall; however, due to an overflowing 
crowd, it was shifted at the last minute 
to the Monroe Room, but even this larger 
room did not begin to take care of the 
crowd. Over 150 crowded into the room, 
taking all chairs and standing room, and it 
was estimated that 25 to 30 teachers 
wished to attend this meeting, but left 
because of the crowded condition. 

The Special Education Section was or- 
ganized a year ago, and it was gratifying 
to know that so much interest has been 
created in just one year. This section will 
request a larger meeting place next year. 

Dr. Romaine Mackie, Specialist, Schools 
for Physically Handicapped, U.S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 











er 














ington, D. C., was the chief speaker. Dr. 
Mackie spoke on, “‘An Adequate State 
School Program for Exceptional Chil- 
dren’’, and described a model program in 
another State. Dr. Mackie cited many case 
histories and examples of children that 
needed special education, and emphasized 
the need for such a program for these 
children. At the conclusion of her ad- 
dress a question and answer period was 
held. 

Mrs. Juliet Ware Parker, Specialist, Ele- 
mentary Education, gave a brief talk on 
‘Meeting the School Needs of the Edu- 
cationally Retarded Child’. 

A short business meeting was held after 
the program. The president was instructed 
to appoint a committee consisting of five, 
to plan a program and to make other rec- 
ommendations for next year’s meeting. No 
officers were elected this year. 

J. R. Shinpaugh, Jr., President 


Trade and Industrial 
and 
Industrial Arts Sections 


The Trade and Industrial and Indus- 
trial Arts Sections met jointly in the 
Baruch Auditorium, Egyptian Building of 
the Medical College of Virginia, at 9:00 
A.M. on Friday, November 2. 

Arthur S. Owens, City Manager of 
Roanoke, Virginia, and former vocational 
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educator on both the local and State super- 
visory levels, challenged those present to 
educate students to maintain our American 
way of life. Mr. Owens listed the qual- 
ities of a good vocational teacher in nam- 
ing the characteristics that should be pos- 
sessed by administrators, supervisors, com- 
munity workers, and Sunday school teach- 
ers. He said that the way to train for 
good citizenship is to fit youth into a 
satisfactory vocational pattern and then 


to teach them to excel in their trade or 
occupation. 

A short business session was held in 
which Joseph V. Dellapenta was elected 
as the president of the Trade and Indus- 
trial Section, succeeding DeWitt T. Miller 
whose two-year term expires December 1. 
Mr. Walter J. Dowling continues as the 
president of the Industrial Arts Section 
for one more year. 

DeWitt T. Miller, President 
T and I Section 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Sources of 
Free Pictures 


Here's welcome listings 
for teachers and librarians 


Sources of Free Pictures, just printed, 
include such curriculum materials as 
pictures, maps, charts, exhibits, posters. 
These are useful either to cumula- 
tive development of units of work or 
to enrich and supplement traditional 


courses of study. Also helps 





schools and teachers 
build their own visual 
educational files. 





Subjects are arranged 







Bruce Miller, compiler, is Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. He 
began this compilation of source lists 
as a practical hobby when faced with 
the problem of getting picture aids 
outside a limited school-budget. 


In any source list, Mr. Miller knows, 
it is impossible to include all types of 
free pictures. And, while each source 





alphabetically. To give 
you the scope, see box, 


right. Here are subjects | 401, 


appearing just under “A”: 
Agriculture, Air, Airplanes, 
Alaska, Aluminum, Amphibi- 
ans, Animals, Antarctic, Ants, 
Aquarium, Arabia, Art, As- 
tronomy, Atomic Energy, 
Atoms, Australia, Automobiles, 





Some of the Subjects 
which are Listed 
Africa * Aluminum 
Birds 
Butterflies * Cater- “7 
pillars * Chocolate 
Conservation * Dairy 
Products * Frogs * Gar- 
dening * Interior Deco- 
rating * Jet Planes 
Mexico * Oranges * Rep- 
tiles * Rubber * Sea Life 
Textiles * Weather 


facturer, travel, 


ay is verified, a manu- 
* 









trade or govern- 
ment bureau might 
run out of certain 
pieces. So tell what you 
are making of the pictures 


so that substitutes can be 





sent when necessary. 





If you are further interested—This 28-page booklet soURCES OF FREE PICTURES by BRUCE 
MILLER, Supt. Schools, Riverside, Cal., 50¢ postpaid. Write to BOX 369, RIVERSIDE, CAL, 


Millions daily chew WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM because 
it refreshes taste and keeps mouth and throat cool r 
and comfortable. Too, the long-lasting delicious 
flavor is such a satisfying treat. Just try it sometime. 
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syntax, and sentence structure. 


Virginia Representative: 


Elementary, Intermediate 


Bond and Others 


GRADED FRENCH READERS 


Two extremely interesting series 
elementary and intermediate students of 
French and Spanish. The brief reading 


units are scientifically graded in vocabulary, 


Ricuarp H. 


Castillo, Sparkman, and Others 


for In both languages, a generous use of 








GRADED SPANISH READERS 


Elementary, Intermediate 


cognate words enables students to read 
understandingly from the first. An alter- 
nate series can be used in alternate years 


or in different sections of the same class. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Marstanpb, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 




















OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


The teaching aids offered by our 
advertisers often help in the solution 
of difficult problems. Watch the ad- 
vertisers’ offerings regularly and send 
for the ones you can use to good advan- 
tage. For a quick response, use the 
convenient coupon below. 


29. Tape Recording in the Class- 


room is a 24-page handbook for 
teachers and administrators. Shows 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item check- 


29 30 31 32 33 14 15 16 








Subject taught...... Grade...... 
ED SE tir wie ne ctebicccce 
School address................. 
NS cient eb ei tae a ae 
Enrollment: Boys..... Girls. .... 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


how and where tape recording 
may be used effectively to lighten 
the teacher’s work and improve 
students’ concentration. 

How to Select a Publisher— 
for people who write books—or 
plan to write one. Whether it be 
textbooks, academic works, fic- 
tion, poetry, juveniles . . . any 
kind of work that merits publi- 
cation. If you ever plan to write a 
book, this brochure may save you 
time and trouble. 


Sunshine’s Fund Raising 
Plan for Organizations—Suc- 
cessful method used by schools 
and clubs throughout the coun- 
try to raise funds for group proj- 
ects through cooperative group 
sale of Famous Sunshine Cards. 


Map of Coal Areas in the 
United States is a new contri- 
bution to teaching aids on this 
vital industry. Shows in coior lo- 
cations of the four types of coal. 
A new Projection Chart with 
simple, easy-to-read tables and 
diagrams supply “at a glance” in- 
formation on correct screen sizes 
and models, lens focal length and 
projection distances for all types 


14. 


rs. 


16. 


of projectors. Diagrams on seat- 
ing arrangements and audience 
size are also included. The buyer 
and user of 8mm and 16mm 
movie, slide, film strip and opaque 
projectors will find this chart a 
valuable reference. 

Questions and Answers about 
Color Television just off the 
press should be of considerable in- 
terest to school people. 

Old King Coal Reigns Here, 
a school pageant especially suitable 
for elementary grades. The cast 
may be comprised of 17 or less. 
Costumes are colorful but inex- 
pensive. Stage easy to arrange. 
How to Prepare for a Career 
in Seience . . . for high school 
students, suggests subjects to 
study, developing skills and apti- 
tudes, importance of human re- 
lations, opportunities and starting 
salaries in scientific careers. Sim- 
ply written, illustrated with 
drawings, sixteen page pamphlet, 
by Dr. H. B. Haas, Manager Re- 
search & Development GAF, 
formerly head of Chemistry Dept. 
Purdue University. Every science 
teacher will want to distribute to 
the class. 
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A Power-Full Future — 
Thanks to Coal! 


Treas 
Sef 





More than a hundred million tons of coal will be used this 
year to generate the nation’s electric power. Lighting the 
lights of great cities and lightening the work of daily living. 


Huge electric generating plants like this burn as much 
as 10,000 tons of coal a day. And, ton for ton, today’s 
better-prepared coal burned in the most modern plants 
develops 2 to 3 times the power that it did 30 years ago. 


One of the fastest growing needs in America today combustion equipment make it possible to get more 
is the need for more electric power. To meet this de- energy per ton than ever before. 

mand, electric utilities have expanded more rapidly Now, and for hundreds of years to come, coal will 
than any other industry in America. This has required be the nation’s most abundant, economical, and de- 
more and more fuel—most of it coal. pendable source of heat and power. 


Today the electric utilities have pushed ahead to 
take the place long occupied by steel as coal’s leading 
customer. 

There are sound reasons why electric utilities are 
relying so heavily on coal: Coal is America’s most 
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abundant fuel—representing 92% of the nation’s fuel Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dep 


i Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
reserves. Coal 1S America s most dependable fuel— Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
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mined by a progressive, highly-mechanized industry [free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 

1 ‘ : - aib.. I includes special materials for the teacher, with l 

that can keep pace with the demand. Coal is America’s | specimen copies of items available for classroom = J 
ost economic: »>|— he i l atte distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 

= ania Sea —" ph s better I “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. 

. I Coal Map. I 
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featuring luxury and everyday linens 


1/4 to 1/2 off 


























Here’s your chance to check your linen 
closet and save on replenishments! 
Pick from exquisite linens of intricate 
workmanship plus practical linens for 
everyday use... all at special savings! 


Thalhimers Linens & Beddings * 2nd Floor 


